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HOLY WEEK IN MEXICO. 


SEVERAL elements enter into the Holy Week celebration in Mexico. 
Much of it is no doubt to be found in every Catholic land ; some is 
Spanish simply; some is peculiar to Mexico, or is so tinged with 
local color as to be almost so. We make no attempt to separate 
these elements ; we aim only to present a sketch of the celebration. 

To describe Holy Week celebration in Mexico in detail and ade- 
quately would require long study; the results would fill a large 
volume. The Passion Play alone — celebrated in hundreds of places 
and varying profoundly with locality — presents an enormous field. 
The observances in Casas de ejereios, “ houses of exercise,” — includ- 
ing retreat, meditation, prayer, fasting, wearing of thorn crowns, 
flagellation, etc., not here at all discussed, — deserves careful investi- 
gation. This paper is merely suggestive of the opportunity the 
subject presents for folk-lore study. 


VIERNES DE DOLORES: FRIDAY OF GRIEF. 


The celebrations begin on the Friday preceding Palm Sunday. 
Notwithstanding its sad name, the day is a gala day. Floral decora- 
tions are to be everywhere seen. Music is rendered in the Plaza; 
crowds of well-dressed persons are on the promenades. Enterprising 
merchants send out men with great baskets full of bouquets of fine 
flowers, which are given to all ladies. In the City of Mexico, a 
procession of boats and canoes, beautifully decorated with flowers, 
takes place on the Viga Canal. In cities, cheap decorations are sold 
to the poor, — artificial flowers, miniature trees, palms, ferns, cycad 
fronds, little glass globes filled with bright red or yellow water. 
Men, women, and children sit in the market-place braiding flowers, 
stars, and crowns of palm, which are sold for a cent or two cents 
each. The articles are carried to the churches, and placed as decora- 
tive gifts upon or about the altar. During the day, in thousands of 
humble homes, little shrines or altars are fitted up and decorated 
with these simple things; at the centre of them all is the picture of 
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Our Lady of Guadalupe, or of the Christ on the cross. At evening, 
tapers are lighted before them, and through the open door the passer 
catches many a glimpse, 


PALM SUNDAY. 


On Saturday and on Palm Sunday, venders of palms may be seen 
everywhere in the Plaza, the market, and the churchyard. The 
palms may be sold in strips, or these may be plaited and braided 
into curious and quaint decorative forms. They are carried by their 
purchasers to the church for blessing. The procession of persons 
carrying these palms in the church is a pretty sight. After being 
taken home, a part of the palm may be burned, while the rest is 
fastened outside the house to door-posts or window lattices. There 
it remains until the following year as a reminder, and also as a pro- 
tection against lightning, pest, and bad spirits. 


PASSION PLAY. 


At Zapotlan the celebration, until lately, was as follows : — 

On Wednesday night there was a great procession. Three death 
figures, made of cane and representing Ambrosio, Jesua, and the 
other, were carried on a platform. The bearers were all in white, 
They were led by a man walking, and ringing a great bell. After 
them came a band of twenty or thirty men: each carried a long 
pole, the lower end of which was supported by his girdle; at the top 
of each pole was a wooden figure of Christ, white or black, these 
men carrying figures were called atolleritos. Next came large images 
of Christ displayed on wooden frameworks called armazones ; these 
were carefully made of fine wood, and each required for its carriage, 
and steadying by ropes, some twenty men: there were some twenty 
or thirty of these armazones, each representing a considerable expense, 
On Thursday the priest preached a sermon from an open-air pulpit. 
At the proper moment, to illustrate his sermon, — descriptive of the 
Passion, — the procession appeared. It consisted of the three deaths, 
the atolleritos, a band of men who were manacled, Christ, and Simon 
of Cyrene bearing the cross, Pharisees, Veronica with her sweat-cloth, 
and the armazones. The Pharisees were a motley crowd: they were 
Indians without shirts, with brimless hats, and with their drawers 
rolled up to their possible limit ; they were all smutted, and carried 
lances andclubs. The preacher pointed to one and another element 
in the procession and drew his lesson. In his excitement and grief 
he smote his face with his hand, and the whole crowd of auditors 
did the same in a paroxysm of grief. On Friday the same was done. 
On Saturday the programme was varied. A procession took place, in 
which the personages were images carried singly or in tableau groups. 
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The order was,— Mary Magdalene, the Holy Burial, Virgin of 
Soledad, St. John, St. Peter. The figure of the Magdalene was 
carried, running hither and thither, seeking a burial-place for the 
Lord. The celebration ended with the burning of Judas after dark. 

At San Andres, near Guadalajara, it is celebrated in an open lot, 
directly in front of the church, measuring about 100 x 200 yards, and 
inclosed by a low wall. On either side and at the farther end is an 
elevated platform. In the centre is a pole with a cross-beam, tied 
near the top and allowed to swing free at the ends. The players, 
costumed and masked, begin to arrive at about noon. Among them 
are members of the Jewish council, Annas, Caiaphas, Herod, and 
Pilate. The Roman centurion, with red dress and brazen helmet, is 
mounted and rides back and forth. Judas, in a long scarlet gown, 
“passes blithely about among the crowd, making much of his thirty 
pieces.” The judges seat themselves on the platform. Soon a 
door opens and soldiers and officers appear leading Jesus by a chain. 
His long hair hangs loosely and he wears a purple robe; he shows 
signs of fatigue and suffering. He is dragged before Annas, Cai- 
aphas, Pilate, Herod, and then again to Pilate. Amid great 
clamor he is condemned. He is stripped for scourging, but each of 
those deputed to perform the task falls helpless as if paralyzed. 
Judas comes in and tries to return the money ; when it is refused, 
he casts it on the floor and hastens out to hang himself. In great 
excitement, all crowd around the gibbet. The rope is put over his 
head, he is hoisted ten feet into the air, struggles and dies (three 
minutes later he is lowered, slips off the noose, and walks away). 
Meantime the cross has been brought and laid upon Jesus; it is 
barely higher than his body and of slender timbers. Making his 
journey to Calvary, he falls three times. The crowd rushes and 
surges around him to see. Formerly he was really hung upon the 
cross, but now the play ends at the arrival at the hill. 


HOLY THURSDAY. 


Holy oil — oil of the Catechumens —is blessed. Twelve priests 
and seven deacons assist as witnesses of the celebration. The 
bishop and priests breathe three times on the oil and the chrism, 
meaning by this action that the power of the Holy Spirit is about to 
descend upon the oils. At the conclusion of the consecration they 
salute the oils with the words, “ Hail, holy oil; hail, holy chrism.” 
(Guadalajara.) 

On this day the candles of the Santissima are blessed. These are 
greatly prized, and are burned when a person is dying, to help the 
departing soul on its journey. (Guadalajara.) 

After mass the bells are silent. “The spirits of the bells have 
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gone to Rome.” This silence remains —so far as bells are con- 
cerned — until the Gloria of Saturday, when they peal forth once 
more. While they are silent, great wooden rattles, called matracas, 
are sounded from the church towers. Small matracas, of many 
materials and of various patterns, are sounded by children on the 
street. The dealers in these toys carry frames or trees covered with 
them which are sold for prices from one cent up to several dollars, 
according to material and workmanship. Some of these, made of 
silver or pearl shell, are particularly prized. Horses and other 
beasts of burden are relieved, and the streets are quite bare of 
vehicles. Shops and stores are closed, and little business is done 
except in the selling of matracas and Judases. In many churches, 
beautiful decorations are arranged, and parties of visitors — ladies 
particularly — go on foot from church to church to view them. 
Sometimes these are no more than a crucified Christ laid upon the 
ground in front of the Virgin Mother. Very commonly a great 
tableau is erected of the Last Supper, with full-sized figures of Christ 
and the Twelve at the table. 


SABADO DE GLORIA: SATURDAY OF GLORY. 


During Holy Week, from Monday to Friday inclusive, parents do 
not whip their children, no matter how naughty they may be. On 
Saturday morning the children beg for matracas, Judases, and water. 
If the children have deserved whipping, they all of them are given 
their deserts, in place of “water” which they have asked. The 
water they refer to is the blessed water mentioned below. 

Early in the morning the “new fire” struck from a flint is blessed. 
A candle is lighted from the spark and carried through the church 
by a deacon, who shouts, Lumen Christi. The paschal candle is 
blessed and then the font. “The priest breathes on the water in 
the form of a cross, and plunges the paschal candle three times into 
the water. Thus he shows that the Spirit of God is to hallow it, and 
the power of Christ is to descend upon it. The water in the font is 
scattered toward the four quarters of the world, to indicate the 
catholicity of the Church and the world-wide efficacy of her sacra- 
ments.”” The people then bring water for blessing, which is taken 
home and sprinkled, in order to keep off disease, death, and devils 
during the year. (Guadalajara.) 

The bells wake up at nine o’clock, when the Gloria occurs in the 
mass. Later in the day, Judas is burned. This is perhaps the most 
popular celebration of the year. For several day’s figures of Judas 
have been sold on the streets. They are of all sizes and forms, and 
are made of paper pulp. There are male Judases and female Judases! 
They may be fine gentlemen, dudes, ruffians, ass-headed beings, 
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devils. Explosives crackers and rockets are cunningly wrought into 
their anatomy. Their interior may be stuffed with meat, soap, bread, 
candies, clothing, for the crowd. On Saturday morning these figures 
are hung up on cords stretched across the street, and in the large 
cities scores or hundreds may be suspended over a single street. 
Those with contents of value are so suspended as to be raised and 
lowered by ropes. The Judases are left undisturbed until after the 
peal of bells ; they are then ignited or exploded, to the delight of the 
rabble. After being lighted, the figures containing gifts are lowered _ 
to the reach of the crowd, who struggle and fight to tear them to 
pieces ; the fireworks in such figures are usually arranged with the 
purpose of shooting into and burning the contestants. For some 
years, the Jockey Club (English) of the City of Mexico hung out 
several gigantic Judases stuffed with money. When these were 
lighted and lowered, the club members sat in their balconies to see 
the struggling crowd get coppers and burns. Nowadays these 
clubmen on this day throw out handfuls of copper to the crowd. 
During the latter part of Holy Week, in the City of Mexico, little 
Judases, made of silver or of pottery and often less than an inch in 
height, are sold by thousands. These are worn, pinned on the coat 
lapel or to the waist, by gentlemen dnd ladies. 

The Blessing of the Water usually takes place after the hanging 
and burning of Judas. It is a pretty sight. Not only the profes- 
sional water-carriers (aguadores), but men, women, and children 
generally carry jars and vessels of water to the church; these are 
prettily decorated with flowers. The petitioners kneel in rows in the 
churchyard. Two priests come out and walk up and down these 
rows ; the first drops a pinch of salt and prays ; the second sprinkles 
holy water. A third priest appearing at the church door pronounces 
the benediction. 

Frederick Starr. 
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TALES OF THE SMITH SOUND ESKIMO. 


Tue following tales were collected during the winter of 1897-098 
from the Smith Sound Eskimo then in New York city, in the charge 
of the American Museum of Natural History. They are as far as 
possible a literal translation of the original texts. But as the Eskimo 
tell their tales in very abridged form, it has been necessary to add 
occasional connecting and explanatory matter secured through an 
interpreter. Since the value of these tales is chiefly for comparison, 
notes have been added, though no detailed comparisons have been 
attempted. The chief works referred to are: for Greenland (and 
Labrador), H. Rink, “ Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” a selection 
and translation from the same author’s Danish “ Eskimoiske Eventyr 
og Sagn ;” for East Greenland (Angmagsalik), Holm, “ Sagn og Fort- 
taellinger fra Angmagsalik ;” for Baffin Land and the Central Es- 
kimo generally, F. Boas,“‘The Central Eskimo,” in the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology ; for Labrador (Ungava Bay), 
L. M. Turner, “ Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Ter- 
ritory,” inthe Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Other works referred to are cited by their full titles. 


I, THE TUTUATUIN. 


In the house a child was awake, while the old people slept. He 
stayed awake, playing with seal knuckle-bones. A Tutuatuin came 
to the window and called to him from the outside : — 

“Come out, human being, we will play; come out through the 
door.” 

His father said : — 

‘Put on my boots and my trousers, and your mother’s jacket, and 
go.” He then put on kis father’s boots and trousers and his mo- 
ther’s jacket.! He went out, and the Tutuatuin brought him into 
his own house underground. The Tutuatuin said :— 

“Whose boots are those?” 

“ My father’s boots.” 

“Whose trousers ?” the Tutuatuin asked. 

“ My father’s.” 

“Whose jacket are you wearing ?”’ 

“Tam wearing my mother’s jacket.” 

“Go out, go away!” 

The boy went out.? 

1 In another version, mother and father are interchanged. 


2 All that I could learn about the Tutuatuin was that he was a fabulous being 
with tangled hair. 
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II. INUKPAN.! 

Inukpan, also called Inukpakssua, was a very large man, who did 
not really exist, but whom stories tell about. It is said that he was 
so large that people could stand on his big toe, and walk about on 
it, and that the flat skin-thong of his boot-string could be used as a 
kayak-covering by ordinary men. It is also said that, seeing several 
bears, he called them only foxes, and, picking them up between his 
fingers, crushed them dead. At one time, when he was out in his 
kayak, he saw five kayakers some distance away. He went after 
them, soon reached them, and then scooped up all five, kayaks and 
all, in the hollow of his hand. He took them to his house, which 
was enormously large, and put them over the lamp. Then, however, 
he fell asleep, and the men climbed down, went out, and ran home 
before he awoke. 


Ill THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED A TUNEQ.” 


A tuneq married an old woman. After he had married her, they 
walked away and entered his house. The tuneq then went away to 
the sea, and soon returned, carrying a ground-seal on his back. This 
they cut up and lived upon, until they had eaten it all. Then they 
went away until they came to a house where there were a number 
of people. They entered this, went to bed, and slept. Next day 
the tuneq went away. Thereupon a number of sea-gulls came to 
the house and went in.’ The people caught them, picked their 
feathers, cut them in pieces, put them in a pot over the fire, and ate 
them. 


Iv. THE TORNIT AND THE ADLIT.! 


Among some savage and murderous adlit, who were even canni- 
bals, were two tornit, who were in consequence much afraid. One 
night, when his companions had all gone to sleep, one of them got up 
and went out. Then he prepared a sledge and harnessed the dogs, 
and softly called his companion, the other tornit. Then they cut the 
thongs that held the crossbars to the runners of the other sledges, 
and, getting on their own sledge, started off. Just then, however, 
the dogs barked, and the adlit, awakened by the noise, came out of 


1 The same tale is found among the central tribes (Boas, p. 636). The Green- 
landers also tell of Inugpait, giants that live across the sea (Rink, 7. and 7. 
p- 47). See, also, Rink, p. 430. 

? A frequent element in Greenland tales. Cf. Rink, 7. and 7. p. 217. 

* In Greenland, Avarunguak visits a giant who catches auks in the same manner 
(Rink, 7. and T. p. 178). Cf. also the story about Aningan. 

* The Tornit feared the Inuit, and finally fled from them (in Labrador and 
Baffin Land. Rink, 7: and T. p. 469; Boas, p. 634). 
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the house. They immediately prepared to pursue, but when they 
started, their sledges of course broke down, and the tornit escaped.! 


V. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED A DOG.” 


Near the head of Qangirdluxssuang Bay (on Inglefield Gulf) 
lived a man and his daughter. The girl, however, refused to marry 
any one. Finally, when she refused suitor after suitor, her father 
grew angry and threatened to make her marry a dog. She warned 
him that if he said this often she might take him at his word. In- 
deed, one of the dogs just then broke his line and came into the 
house. She soon married him. When she grew pregnant her 
father and the other people drove her away, and the dog carried her 
across the water to an island, named Qemiunaarving, off the mouth 
of the bay. The dog used to bring her food from her father, floating 
it over by means of a skin of a ground-seal, which was prepared like 
an ordinary seal-skin float. One day the father, desiring to kill 
him, filled the skin with stones and tied it to him, hoping thus to 
drown him. But the dog was so strong that he kept on swimming 
in spite of the stones (which would have drawn down any other 
being), and finally, although he almost sank, reached the island in 
safety. 

The woman gave birth to a great many children, both persons and 
dogs. When they were somewhat older, she one day ordered them 
to kill their father, the dog,? which they did, devouring him. Then 
she called her children in pairs, a male and a female together. ‘“ You 
two be qablunat (Europeans), and go away from here, and dress in 
clean clothes, and do not inspire fear.” ‘You two be nakassung- 
naitut, and be savage, and also go away,” she said to the next two, 
“You two be wolves,” she went on to another pair ; “do not pursue 


1 The cutting of sledge-lashings to escape from cannibals is found in a Green- 
land tale (Rink 7. and 7. p. 131), as well as in Labrador and East Greenland 
(Ibid. p. 448). 

2 A widespread tale. Cf. Holm, Sagm, p. 56; Rink, Eventyr, i. go (abstracted 
in 7. and T.p. 471); Boas, p. 587, 637; Murdoch, American Naturalist, 1886, 
p. 594; Boas, Journal of American Folk-Lore, x. 207; Turner, p. 261. It is also 
found among the Indians of Northwest America. Petitot, 7raditions Indiennes 
du Canada Nord-Ouest, pp. 311, 314; Boas, Jndianische Sagen von der Nord- 
Pacifischen Kiiste Amerika’s, pp. 25, 93, 114, 132, 263; Krause, Die Tlinkit- 
Indianer, p. 269. 

In all other Eskimo versions the woman’s father is thus killed; there are 
also only two kinds of beings produced, the Qavdlunat (Europeans), and the 
Adlet, Timerset, or Erqigdlit (dog-men), generally five of each. The tornit 
(giants) and the inuaudligat (dwarfs) are well-known fabulous Eskimo tribes, 
though ordinarily not connected with this tale. What the nakassungnaitut are 
I could not ascertain. The introduction of wolves is curious. See S. Rink, 
American Anthropologist, 1898, p. 191, upon this tale in general. 
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people nor frighten dogs, and go away.” “And you two be tor- 
nit,” she said, “and go away from here; but you shall have no dogs, 
and shall fear them, but you shall not make people afraid.” “And 
you be inugaudligat,” she added to the last pair. Thus she sent them 
all away. The qablunat sailed away in the sole of a boot. And then 
she went back to live with her father. 

Another version relates that the father wanted his daughter to 
marry the dog. She, however, was unwilling, and in order to escape 
fled to the island. The dog pursued her, however, and married her. 
Her father, pitying her, brought her food in his kayak. After send. 
ing off her children, she finally starved on the island. 


VI. THE ORIGIN OF THE NARWHAL.? 


There was a blind boy (or young man) who lived with his mother 
and sister. They went to a place where there was no one and lived 
alone. One day, when they were in their tent, a bear came up to it. 
Though the boy was blind he had a bow, and the woman aimed it at 
the bear for him. The arrow struck the bear and killed it. The 
mother, however, deceived her son and told him he had missed it. 
She cut it up and then cooked it. The young man now smelled the 
bear-meat, and asked his mother whether it was not bear he was 
smelling. She, however, told him he was mistaken. Then she and 
her daughter ate it, but she would give him nothing. His sister, 
however, put half her food in her dress secretly, to give him later. 
When her mother asked her why she was eating so much (noticing 
that she seemed to eat an unusual quantity), the girl answered that 
she was hungry. Later, when her mother was away, she gave the 
meat to her brother. In this way he discovered that his mother had 
deceived him. Then he wished for another chance to kill some- 
thing, when he might not be thus deceived by his mother. 

One day, when he was out of doors, a large loon came down to 
him and told him to sit on its head. The loon then flew with him 
toward its nest, and finally brought him to it, on a large cliff. After 
they had reached this, it began to fly again, and took him to a pond 
[the ocean ?]. The loon then dived with him, in order to make him 
recover his eyesight. It would dive and ask him whether he was 
smothering ; when he answered that he was, it took him above the 
surface to regain his breath. Thus they dived, until the blind boy 


1 These two conflicting versions are known also in Greenland. 

? This tale also is of wide occurrence, being found among the Athabascan 
tribes, and even among the Heiltsuk on the Pacific coast. It varies remarkably 
little over this great extent of country. Cf. Holm, Sagn, p. 31; Rink, 7. and T. 
Pp- 99; Boas, p. 625; Petitot, 7raditions indiennes, pp. 84, 226; Boas, /ndianische 
Sagen, p. 22g. 
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could see again. His eyesight was now very strong ; he could see 
as far as the loon, and could even see where his mother was, and 
what she was doing. Then he returned. When he came back, his 
mother was afraid, and tried to excuse herself, and treated him with 
much consideration. 

One day he went narwhal-hunting, using his mother to hold the 
line. “Spear a small narwhal,” his mother said, for she feared a 
large one would drag her into the water by the line fastened around 
her. He speared a small one, and she pulled it ashore. Then they 
ate its blubber. The next time two appeared together, a small 
white whale and a large narwhal. “Spear the small one again,” 
she told him. But he speared the large one, and when it began to 
pull, he let go the line, so that his mother was dragged along, and 
forced to run, and pulled into the water. “My knife,” she cried, in 
order to cut the rope. She kept calling for her knife, but he did 
not throw it to her, and she was drawn away and drowned. She 
became a narwhal herself, her hair, which she wore twisted to a 
point, becoming the tusk. 

After this, the man who had recovered his sight, and his sister, 
wentaway. Finally they cameto ahouse. The brother was thirsty, 
and wanted water. He asked his sister for some, telling her to go 
to the house for it. She went up to it, but was at first afraid to go 
in. “Come in, come in!” cried the people inside, who were mur- 
derous adlit. When she entered, they seized her and ate her. She 
had stayed away a long time, and finally her brother went to look 
for her. He entered the house, but could not find her. An old 
man there, after having eaten of her, tried to say he did not have 
her, and did not know where she was. The brother, however, kept 
stabbing the inmates of the house with a tusk he had, trying to 
make them confess, but vainly, and finally killed them. Then her 
brother put her bones together and went away, carrying them on his 
back. Then the flesh grew on the bones again, and soon she spoke, 
“Letme get up!” But he said to her, “Don’t get up!” At last she 
got up, however. Then they saw a great many people, and soon 
reached them. By this time his sister had quite recovered ; she ate, 
and went into a house. She married there, and soon had a child. 
Her brother also married. 


VII. THE MAN WHO MARRIED A GOOSE.! 


A man who was walking, once upon a time, came to a pond, 
where there were a number of geese. These geese had taken off 
1 Rink, 7: and T. p. 145; Boas, p. 615; Cranz, p. 262; Murdoch, of. cit. p. 595- 
In all these cases, fishes are produced from the chips of wood; in Baffin Land the 
worker’s name is Exaluqdjung (from eqaluq, salmon). Here he is called Qajun- 
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their garments and had become women, and were now swimming in 
the pond. The man came up to them without being seen, and seized 
their feather-garments. He gave them all back but two, whereupon 
the women put them on and flew away. Finally he gave one of the 
two remaining ones hers, whereupon she also flew off. The last 
woman, however, he kept with him, took to his house, and married. 
Soon she became pregnant and gave birth to two children. 

One day, when her husband had gone away, she found some 
wings, which she took into the house, and hid behind the skin- 
coverings of the walls. When her husband again went away, she 
put these on herself and her two children, whereupon they turned 
to geese and flew away. When the husband returned, they were 
already far away. However, he decided to follow them, and set out. 
He walked along the beach, where the tide was low, and kept 
travelling in this manner along time. Finally he came to a large 
pot (Qolifsiuxssuang), where it was hot, and he had (cooked) codfish 
to eat. He stepped over this, and went on his way once more.! 
Then he came to a large man, named Qayungayung, or Qayungay- 
uqssuaq, who was chopping with an axe, making seals and walruses. 
He threw the chipped pieces into the water, saying to them, “Be a 
qajuvaq,” and they would be hooded seals, or “ Be an uxssung,” and 
they would be ground-seals. Qayungayuq then offered to take him 
to his wife. He took him into his boat, but told him to keep his 
eyes closed, and they started off. Soon the husband heard voices 
of people, and was preparing to look, when Qayungayuq forbade 
him. This happened several times until they reached the shore. 

Meanwhile the two children had seen their father coming, and 
had gone indoors to inform their mother. She, however, said that 
they were mistaken, for they had gone entirely too far for him ever 
tocome. The children then told her to come out and look for her- 
self, but she was so certain that she did not even do this. Soon the 
children came in again, saying that their father was coming, and 
again she refused to believe them or to look. Then the man him- 
self entered, and now she quickly feigned to be dead. Her husband 
took her up, carried her away, and buried her, covering her with 


gajuq, and he makes seals (Central: qairolik, Smith Sound, angakoq-language: 
qajuvaq), saying to the chips: “qajuvin! be a seal!” Who Irqayudlung is I 
cound not ascertain; the name resembles Exaluqdjung. The last incident is also 
found in the story of Qautipalung. 

' This obscure incident is made more intelligible by a version of this story from 
Cumberland Sound in the possession of Dr. Boas. In this the man must pass not 
only a boiling kettle, but a huge lamp, two bears, and approaching stones. 
Some of these obstacles are also mentioned in the accounts of Arnarquagssaq 
(Rink, 7. and T. p. 41), in the tale of Giviok (Rink, p. 157), and that of Atun- 
gak from Labrador (Rink, p. 447). 
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stones. Then he went back and sat down, pulling his hood down 
as a sign of mourning. Meanwhile his wife arose again, and began 
walking about the tent in which her husband was. Then he took 
his spear and killed her. Thereupon a great many geese came, 
which he also killed, but two (the two boys?) went away. 

The following is added to one version: Irqayudlung had a daugh- 
ter. Some people went to get her, but she did not want to marry, 
and ran away. She stumbled, however, and fell, and became a great 
many auks and gulls. 


VII. QAUTIPALUNG. 


There was a woman named Qautipalung, who had an unmarried 
daughter. One day some people came in a boat to get this daugh- 
ter to be wife to one of them. But when the girl saw the suitor, 
she said to her mother, “ He is much too old; don’t let him have 
me!” When the man heard that his suit was rejected, he said that 
he would go away, but that the girl would be turned to stone. Qau- 
tipalung now was frightened and asked him to stay, but he refused 
and went on his way. “The boat is going away,” Qautipalung said 
to her daughter, and the girl made herself ready to go out-doors. 
When she got out-doors the boat was already some distance away, 
and she began to run after it over the land to catch up with it. 
But as she ran her feet turned to stone, so that she fell down on 
her face, and the rest of her body turned to earth. As she fell, the 
bag she had in her hand was spilled, and the contents, falling out, 
turned into small auks, that flew away, crying ¢uu, tuu, tuu. 


IX. THE ORIGIN OF THE BEAR. 


A sealskin fat-bag became a bear, when there were no bears at 
all.) 


X. THE ORIGIN OF THE SNOW-BUNTING AND THE PTARMIGAN, 


The snow-bunting and the partridge were once persons. Then 
they turned into birds, flying from the land, and crying. 


XI. NAULAXSSAQTON.” 


A seal-hunter was watching for a seal at its blow-hole near 
Igluluaxssuin. He was not far from the land, and on shore some 
children were playing at a cliff, in a large crack in the rocks. The 
seal-hunter, fearing their noise would frighten his seal, said to them, 
“Make less noise.” They, however, did not hear him, and con- 


1 In Baffin Land the angakoq-language word for nanuq, bear, is uxsureling, 
(having fat, from uxsuq, fat). 
2 Cf., for the same story, Rink, 7. and 7. p. 232 ; Boas, p. 639 ; Turner, p. 262. 
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tinued. Then he called out, “Close on them, you up there,” and 
the cleft closed up, imprisoning the children. The people tried to 
chop through the rock, to get at the children, but could not rescue 
them, nor even make a hole large enough to pass food down. They 
did, however, succeed in making a small hole, through which they 
heard the children crying for water. They poured water down 
through this opening until the children starved to death. The place 
is still to be seen in Akpalearqssuk, though the hole is now alto- 
gether closed up. 

The fathers of the dead children then said of the hunter, “We 
will kill him.’’ They prepared and made ready, putting on their 
boots, and left, going after him with dogs and sleighs. The hunter 
fled, running on foot, they pursuing him. As he ran he gradually 
rose from the ground, and finally reached the sky, where he was 
turned into a star. This is the star Naulaxssaqton. 


XII. THE PLEIADES. 
A number of dogs were pursuing a bear on the ice. The bear 


gradually rose up into the air, as did the dogs, until they reached | 


the sky. Then they were turned into stars. The bear became a 
larger star in the centre of a group. Theconstellation (the Pleiades) 
is called “ nanuq,” “ bear.” 


XIII. THE RAVEN. 


1. A raven flew above a person, carrying something in his bill. 
“ What have you in your bill, raven?” the person asked. “A man’s 
thigh-bone,” the raven answered. “I eat it because I like it. I am 
going to swallow it.” 

2. A man, who was an angakogq, went visiting. He entered the 
raven’s house. The raven at once began to give orders to his 
son. He said: “Go out and get excrements.” His son went out 
and soon returned, bringing a large excrement. The raven told 
the man to eat of the excrement. The raven said, “Eat!” But 
the man did not eat of the excrement. The gull said to him : “Come 
over here to me.” The man came and went in its house. The gull 
went out and brought back trout. The man began to eat the 
trout. Heate them up. Then he left the house, went away, and 
arrived home.? 

3. A small snowbird was crying because she had lost her hus- 
band. While she was crying, the raven, who had no wife, came 


1 In Greenland and East Greenland we find the same myth. It occurs also in 
Labrador and the Central Regions, though there it is transferred to Orion. 

2 Rink, 7. and T. p. 451 (The Birds’ Cliff), an abridgment of Zventyr og Sagn, 
i. 335; Boas, Journa! of American Folk-Lore, ii. 128. 
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along. When the raven. reached her he said, “Why are you cry- 
ing?” “Iam crying for my husband, because he has been away so 
long a time,” said the snowbird. ‘My husband went out to look 
for food for me, and has not come back.” The raven told her that 
her husband was dead ; that he had been sitting on a rock, when this 
became loosened and fell through the ice, and that he had fallen 
with it. “I will marry you,” he said. ‘“ You can sleep here under 
my armpit. Take me for a husband; I have a pretty bill; I have a 
pretty chin; I have good enough nostrils and eyes; my wings are 
good and large, and so are my whiskers.” But the little snowbird 
said, “I don’t want you for my husband.” Then the raven went 
away, because the snowbird did not want to marry him. 

After a while the raven, who was still without a wife, came to 
some geese who had become persons. The geese were just going 
away. The raven said, “I too, I who have no wife, I am going.” 
The geese, because they were about to leave, now became birds 
again. One of them said, “It is very far away that we are going. 
You had better not go with us,” meaning the raven. “ Don’t come with 
us.” The raven said, “I am not afraid to go. When I am tired, I 
shall sleep by whirling up.” Then they started, the raven going 
with them. They flew a great distance (having now become birds), 
passing over a large expanse of water, where there was no land to 
be seen. Finally, when the geese wanted to sleep, they settled and 
swam on the water, and there they went to sleep. The raven also 
grew very tired, and wanted to sleep, but of course could not swim. 
So he whirled upwards towards the sky. But as soon as he went to 
sleep, he began to drop from up there. When he fell into the water 
he woke up and said, “Get together, so that I can climb on your 
backs and go to sleep there.” The geese did as he told them, and 
he was soon asleep on their backs. Then one of the geese said, 
“He is not light at all. Let us shake him off, because he is so 
heavy.” Then they shook him off their backs into the water. 
“Get together,” cried the raven. But they did not do so, and thus 
the raven was drowned.! 

4. The hawk was busy marking the raven with spots. Mean- 
while a man was coming from behind towards them, so that they did 
not see him (especially as they were absorbed in their occupation). 
The man came nearer. (An obscure passage follows.) Suddenly 
the hawk was startled, and spilled the soot over the raven, so that 
the latter became black, while the raven bespattered him, so that he 
became marked with small spots.? 


! The last part of this story is found in Rink, Zventyr, ii. 88. 
? Cf. a similar fable of the owl and the raven, Boas, p. 641. 
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XIV. TERIENIAQ.! 

A man named Niviuk (butterfly?) was looking for his wife, Teri- 
eniaq (fox). Finally he found her. A qogluvissin, a huge worm, 
had her and would not release her. The man went into its house, 
and grappled with it, wrestling. The gogluvissin said, “ Who is it 
that is scorching me? who is burning me?” The man was bend- 
ing and folding it, threw it down, and burnt it, thus killing it. 


XV. THE GULL.? 


High up on acliff lived a large gull. Once he saw an unmarried 
girl come cut of a house. “ Will you not be my husband a little,” said 
the girl, who was still wearing a child’s hood. The gull flew down, 
and, picking her up by the tip of her hood with his bill, carried her 
to his habitation to be his wife far up on the cliff. But then the 
gull went away to get something to eat for his wife. He flew far 
away over the sea to get whale-meat. When he was gone, the girl 
let herself down from the cliff by a rope, and ran home. The gull, 
coming back, saw her, but was too late to catch her, and in his grief 
flew about, crying, sotiuk. Thereupon a man came out from the 
house, and shot him, hitting him under the wing. 

This (or another?) girl is also said to have been swallowed b a 
narwhal, but to have been puffed out again by it. 


XVI. THE UINGNIAQSSUQSSUIN. 


Once upon a time the uingniaqssuqssuin (swordfish ?) entered a 
bay where there was a walrus and cut off his flippers. The walrus 
struck him on the head with his tusks, and then the swordfish swam 
off. They are called “ Having knives” (ssavilingaptaon). 


XVII. THE BLACK BEAR. 


Two brothers left their home, going far away over the sea. Fi- 
nally they reached land again. Here they saw an agli (black bear), 
a large animal living in a hole in the ground, and having no claws 
from digging, but possessing large teeth. They threw stones at 
him but missed him, and he retreated into his cavern. The bro- 
thers entered the cavern, and one of them thrust his spear down 
the agli’s throat into his vitals. His young ones jumped at the men 
and bit at them like dogs, and they came out again, leaving the spear 


' A wife who had originally been a fox is mentioned by Rink, 7: and T. p. 143, 
and Turner, p. 264. Rink, p. 186, gives a story of a woman who married a huge 
reptile, that was later attacked and slain by her brothers. 

2 This tale is found in Greenland (Rink, 7. and 7. p. 126), and in Labrador (H. 
I. Smith, Journal of American Folk-Lore, vii. 211). Cf. also Rink, p. 465. 

® A fabulous animal also in Baffin Land, where it is called agdlaq (Boas, p. 640). 
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in the agli, from which wound he soon died. The two brothers now 
separated. One went ptarmigan-hunting, and was lost, but the 
other finally reached his home again. When his mother saw him 
return (whom she believed dead), she defecated from amazement and 
surprise. 


XVIII. THE AGLIRTOQ WOMAN AND THE BEAR.! 


A woman ran away from men. She came to a snow-house, owned 
by a bear. The bear was inside, but had changed himself to a man. 
This woman, who was aglirtoq (under restrictions), went into the 
house. After a while the bear, who was also in the snow-house (but 
whom she had not seen, as the house was a double one), got up and 
went into the entrance passage, where he put on his big skin and 
thus became a bear. Then he went down to the water and dived. 
He stayed under a long time, but finally reappeared, carrying a seal in 
his mouth, This bear then skinned it, and brought the seal into the 
house. Then he cut up the seal he had caught, and gave that aglirtoq 
woman some of the skin [fat ?] to eat. She gave her children some 
of the skin and then went away, going home. When she arrived, 
she told her story: “ There is a bear who has a snow-house. I went 
in. He caught a seal and I ate of his catch. He gave me its skin 
to eat.” 


XIX. QIGEXSSUUNG. 


In a house was sleeping Qigexssuung (an evil old woman) ; in an- 
other near by, a woman with a child, which she was still carrying in 
her hood. Into this house came Qigexssuung. The woman woke 
up, and, seeing her, hurried out and away, leaving her child. Qigex- 
ssuung thereupon cut off the child’s head and ate some. Later she 
ate the rest, too. 


XX. THE BEAR.” 


A woman had a bear fora child. At first it was small, but soon 
it grew very large. It used to go out and hunt seals and bring them 
home, thus providing for her. 

One day, however, he was hunted. First the dogs caught him, and 
then the men came up and speared him and thus killed him. When 
his mother heard this she began to cry, and cried until she was 
turned to stone. She can be seen even now at Ita. 


1 Cf. Rink, 7: and T. p. 462; Boas, p. 638; and also Rink, p. 413; and, fora 
similar idea, Rink, p. 470. 
2 Cf. Rink, 7. and T. p. 413; Boas, p. 638. 
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XXI. KIviunG.! 


1. A woman put a boy on the water, and he floated away, sinking 
and rising. Each time that he came up he looked more like a ground- 
seal, until the people who were looking for him could not distinguish 
him from one. His name was Uxssung (ground-seal). The men 
pursued him in their kayaks, but he caused them all to drown. He 
saved only one, who had been good to him, whose name was Kiviuk. 
Kiviuk came toa far distant land, where he met two women, with 
whom he stayed. A large man tried to shoot him with his bow, but 
was unable to. 

2. Kiviung was going far away, paddling in his kayak. He was 
following a woman who was travelling on the ice. Far away Kivi- 
ung followed her, because he was an angakog and knew everything. 
Finally, far away at Tinussaving, he caught and cut up many nar- 
whals. Then Kiviung, still paddling after her, at last caught up 
with her. Then he cohabited with her. Then Kiviung went back 
to his wife, going in his kayak. When he reached her, Kiviung 
said: “There! Where is it? I see her in Tinussaving. There 
she lives and cuts up many narwhals, and lives on them.” 


XXII. IGIMASSUXSSsUQ.? 


Igimassuxssuq, or Igimarassuxssuq, was a very large man, who 
lived at Qangaxssut (Cape Parry), and killed and ate people. His 
wife became afraid, and weeping ran away to Akpan (Saunders Is- 
land). He followed her, going over the ice, until he also reached 
the house. ‘“ Let me come into the house,” he said. The door of 
the house was small, and Igimassuxssuq was a large man, but at last 
he managed to squeeze into the house. [When the people asked 
him where those were whom he had eaten] he said, “ Some one else 
has eaten them.”’ Then his wife tied his hands with thongs, and 
the people said: “Let his wife stab him with a knife.” Then his 
wife stabbed and killed him. 

It is also said that another man later strangled her, and slashed 
her open in front. 


' This tale, though obscure and fragmentary, is given for purposes of compari- 
son. A complete tale about Kiviung is found in Greenland (Rink, 7. and 7. 
p. 157) and in Baffin Land (Boas, p. 621). The first portion also occurs in Labra- 
dor (Rink, p. 469, The Swimmer) and Angmagsalik (Holm, Saga, p. 47). See, 
also, Rink, p. 222. 

2 Found in Labrador and Greenland (Rink, 7: and T. p. 106), the Central Re- 
gions (Boas, p. 633), and East Greenland (Holm, Sagan, p. 11). 
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XXIII, QAUAXSAQssuUQ.! 

Qauaxsaqssuq was a boy that was maltreated by all. In the day- 
time his mother hid him in the beds, but at night she had to take 
him out. Then he slept either in the doorway or on the roof, over 
the lamp-hole, in order to get at least a little warmth. He was gen- 
erally lifted and carried by the nostrils, the crooked fingers being 
inserted in them. He always remained small, but his feet grew very 
large. He was a great angakoq (shaman), and was very strong. 
Finally he grew tired of the bad treatment he received, and showed 


his strength, after which, though he never killed any one, he was 


much dreaded and feared. 

Once he was indoors, lying on the bed without any boots on, 
when a man arrived inquiring for him. “ Qauaxsaqssuq has gone 
into the house over there, and is inside,” he was told. Then the 
man called to Qauaxsaqssuq from outdoors, “Qauaxsaqssuq ! 
Three large bears have come over from the land, and are now on 
the ice. Come out!” “Yes,” said Qauaxsaqssuq, and hastened to 
dress and put on his boots. Then he came out and saw the three 
bears. Holding only a knife in his hand, he ran after them. He 
had no dogs to harry the bears and bring them to bay, but he soon 
caught up with them. He first seized the old one and twisted off 
its head, so that it was immediately dead. Then he took the cubs 
and knocked their heads together, and twisted their necks until 
they were dead. Then he took them up, the old one on one side, 
the cubs on the other, and carried them home. He brought the 
three bears to the assembled people, who proceeded to cut them up, 
put them in pots, cook them, and eat them. 

Qauaxsaqssuq was immensely strong, and what was heavy for 
others was very light for him. In spite of his small size, he could 
easily lift the largest rocks. He had enemies, who however were 
afraid to do anything against him openly. So once, when he went 
away to Qavanganiq, where he had a kayak, they secretly cut a hole 
in the skin-covering of his kayak. When Qauaxsaqssuq got into his 
boat, and out into the water, the boat began to fill with water, and 
thus it was that Qauaxsaqssuq drowned. 


XXIV. THE TORTURED GIRL. 


A poor family had a daughter who did not want to marry. . In 
another family, better provided with meat than hers, were two young 
men, suitors for her. When she refused them, her parents grew 
angry. They hung her from her feet until they supposed she was 

1 In Greenland, Kagsagsuk, Kausaksuk, Kausaksuk, etc.; in Labrador, Kaujak- 
juk (Rink, 7. and T. p. 93); in Baffin Land, Qaudjaqdjuq (Boas, p. 630). See, also, 
Turner, p. 265. 
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dead. When the body was dry, they hung it inacave. The two 
brothers went to look for the body, and at last found her still alive. 
When the girl saw them coming she sang : — 


Tartuka issialugi 
tingoga nuyaralugt 
omatiga nakturalugo. 
My kidneys are my eyes, 
My liver is my hair, 

My heart is my belly. 


The brothers then put her body on a skin blanket and carried 
it out.? 


XXV. AKSSAIT IQOXIE (HE CUT OFF HER FINGERS). 


They were all sleeping in the house, when she began to eat her 
father and mother. Her parents awoke, and went out of the house. 
The people now all ran away, and entered an umiak (large skin-boat). 
Her father, however, went to the house for a knife, and brought his 
daughter down to the water. Because she had not wanted to marry, 
he cut off her fingers when they were in the boat. The fingers 
became the various kinds of seals (except Phoca barbata), and wal- 
ruses, and narwhals.* 


XXVI THE SUN AND THE MOON.® 


The sun and moon were sister and brother. He loved her incest- 
ously. She cut off her breast, saying to him, “ Zamgmarma mama- 
lunga”’ (“1 who altogether taste good,” or “ Enjoy the taste of all of 
me”). Then she fled and he pursued. Both carried torches. He 
stumbled and fell, his torch being extinguished. They gradually 


1 This, the narrator claimed, was an actual occurrence. While he was still a 
small boy, a visitor came to the house while he was lying on the bed between his 
parents, pretending to be asleep. Then his father sang the above song. 

2 I was unable to obtain any explanation of this seeming fragment, which I 
have translated literally. The story undoubtedly refers to Arnaquagssaq of the 
Greenlanders, or Sedna of the Centra! Eskimo, who is known as Nerivik at Smith 
Sound; but the Eskimo refused to identify positively the woman of this story 
with Nerivik. In two points —the eating of the parents, and the woman’s un- 
willingness to marry—there is resemblance to the corresponding tale of the 
Central tribes (Boas, pp. 584, 586). See, also, Rink, Eskimo Tribes, p.17; Turner, 
p- 262. 

° Cf. Rink, 7: and T. p. 237; Boas, p. 597; Turner, p. 276; Holm, Sagm, p. 34. 

* In Greenland she says, “Since my body seems to please thee, pray take 
these and eat them.” In Baffin Land her words are, “Since you seem to relish 
me, eat this;” at Point Barrow, in Alaska, “ My whole person being delicious, eat 
this also.” (“ Za-man'g-ma mam-mang-mang-an'g-ma nigh'-e-ro,” that is, “ Tam- 
arma mamarmat dma neriuk.’) In Angmagsalik, she says, “Since you like me 
so much, eat me.” 
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rose from the ground until they reached the sky. They now live in 
the sky, in a double house having but one entrance (garearing). In 
one house lives Aningana or Aningan, the moon, with his wife Akog, 
or Aqong ; in the other, Serxineq, the sun. In front of the house 
stands Aningan’s sledge, piled full of seal-skins. He has a number 
of large spotted dogs, with which he often drives down to the earth. 


XXVII. ANINGAN. 


1. A girl lived with her grandmother. One day, Aningana, the moon- 
man, came down, importuning her to allow him to cohabit with her. 
She first asked her grandmother for permission, who granted it. 
Then she went out with Aningana. When they came in again, they 
found there was nothing to eat. Aningana, however, did not go out 
to get food, but said, “ For the cohabitation I shall cause to present 
themselves to you a great number of foxes.” Having said this, 
he went away, while the grandmother and grandchild remained in 
the house. Soon a fox entered the house of his own account, and 
then another, and still another; and a fourth came into the house, 
and a fifth, and a great many, so many, in fact, that the house was 
crowded, and the old woman almost smothered. Thereupon the 
women said, “Sh!” thus driving out part of the foxes. The rest 
they killed and ate. The foxes thereafter did not come in again.! 

2. Aningan drove down to earth and brought back a woman, whom 
he put into his house. He cut or stabbed the soles of her feet, so 
that she could not leave him. Agong (his wife) desired Aningan, and 
panted, “ax, ax.” He, however, did not desire her, and threw her away 
from him toward the window (that is, off the bed). He forbade the 
woman he had brought to look into another house. She, however, 
disobeyed him, and in consequence the side of her face was burnt. 
She looked down from the sky, and saw a poor little boy in ragged 
clothes wandering about, unable to find his mother, and she wept to 
see him.” 


XXVIII. IRDLIRVIRISISSONG. 


Irdlirvirisissong has a house in the sky, and sometimes visits her 
cousin, Aningan. Her nose is turned up on the sides, and she carries 
a plate called gengmerping for her dogs, of whom she has a number. 
She waits for people who die, so that when they come she can feed 
her dogs on their intestines. She dances about, saying, “ Qimiti- 
aka nexessagtagpaka” (“1 look for food for my dear dogs”). If 


' Compare Rink, 7. and 7. p. 441. The moon-man carries off a barren woman, 
and has a son by her. The moon frequently is said to have seduced unmarried 
girls (Cranz, p.295). Compare, also, Holm, Sagz, pp. 72, 75. 

? The whole tale seems mangled. 
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the people laugh, she cuts them open, and gives their entrails to the 
dogs. Otherwise they are spared. Aningan warns the people not 
to laugh. When an angakok comes up to visit Aningan, he turns 
his head aside so that his laughter may not be seen. If he begins to 
laugh, Aqoq says, “Qongujukpoug” (“He laughs”). Irdlirvirisis- 
song goes driving with her dogs.! 


XXIX. QALUTALING. 


Qalitaling is a woman who lives at the bottom of the sea. She 
says, “ Psh, psh, psh!” (the “sh” being pronounced through one cor- 
ner of the mouth and being drawn out). She can be heard but not 
seen by men. She is also known as “ Amautiling” (having a hood), 
and can carry men in her hood.? 


XXX. FRAGMENTS. 


1. A woman who was beaten by her hubsand ran away into the 
wilderness. A large tuneq found her. When he felt sleepy, she 
went away. On the great ice-cap she saw an old woman, and, follow- 
ing her tracks, went in her house. Then she went home (?). When 
she got back, her husband said, ‘“ Why do you come in now, when I 
am no longer looking for you?”” Thereupon she speared him, and, 
when he ran away, followed him and speared him in the stomach, so 
that he died. After she had thus killed her husband, she herself 
was killed by the people. 

2. Talitaxssuang, an evil man, stabbed a person while asleep. He 
entered the house, killed the person, and pulled him out by the legs. 

3. A little boy, named Aninang, had been killed by his mother. 
One night, when every one was asleep, he came back from the grave. 
Slowly he crept on, then suddenly jumped upon his father and 
mother and began eating them. The rest of the people ran away 
horror-stricken, on a cake of ice, and paddled away on it. Latera 
man accidentally came to the house in which the boy was, and, find- 
ing what had occurred, killed him with a knife. 

4. An old man was sitting outdoors half asleep, when a large bear 
came up and ate him. A woman who saw this occurrence called 
her brother, who, though only a boy, seized a spear and speared 
the bear through both eyes, thus dispatching him. 

5. A little boy who had neither father nor mother, Qituaxssung 


' Erdlaveersissok in Greenland (Rink, 7: and T. pp. 48, 440); Ululiernang in 
Baffin Land (Boas, p. 598); in Angmagsalik she is the sun’s mother (Jupiter). 
See Holm, Sagn, p. 80. 

? Among the Central Eskimo, Kalopaling or Mitiling puts drowned hunters in 
his hood. He lives in the sea, and can only cry, “Be, be! be, be!” (Boas, p. 
620). 
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by name, was playing with a number of other boys. Suddenly he 
sank into the rock, but the others ran away and escaped. “My 
spear !” he cried, “ where is it?’’ The people tried to spear him, 
but did not succeed. They also tried to tip over the stone, but only 
succeeded in making it rock. Finally the boy died inside. (The 
latter part of this story is very obscure, owing to a number of un- 
identifiable words.) 

6. Imi’ne had two wives, but was a very poor hunter. He used 
to go out hunting with four other men, but though they got walrus, 
he never did. His wives twitted him about this, until one day he 
returned from the hunt, saying he had killed a walrus, They re- 
joiced exceedingly, but when he brought his booty, it was only a gull, 
and a small one at that. He had fooled them.! 


A. L. Kroeber. 


1A number of anecdotes like this are collected in the Greenland story of 
Kasiagsak, the great liar (Rink, 7. and T. p. 291). 
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THE OCIMBANDA, OR WITCH-DOCTOR OF THE OVIM- 
BUNDU OF PORTUGUESE SOUTHWEST AFRICA. 


In July of last year the Anthropological Department of the Field 
Columbian Museum secured an ethnological collection from the 
Ovimbundu of the Portuguese African province of Angola. The 
collection was made by Rev. T. W. Woodside, a missionary for 
seven years among the Ovimbundu, and, on account of its complete- 
ness and the full data which accompanied the objects, is of unusual 
importance and value. Perhaps of chief interest among the series 
of objects illustrating the various phases of native life in this region 
is the complete “ medicine chest” of a witch-doctor. This I shall 
describe, making free use of the extensive notes furnished by Mr. 
Woodside, supplemented by several conversations during which the 
objects themselves were discussed, and much information furnished 
concerning the Ovimbundu in general. The collection under con- 
sideration was obtained from a single individual, and has seen long 
use. 

The Ovimbundu are a southern division of an extensive group of 
people known as the Bundas, who, in turn, belong to the group 
of Bantu populations. They occupy the territory of the Bailundu 
and Bihe plateaus, from Bengualla to the Quanza River, a table-land 
4000 to upwards of 6000 feet high, and in south latitude about twelve 
degrees. The Ovimbundu are described by Mr. Woodside as a 
dark-skinned people, varying from coffee-brown to quite black, with 
thick curly hair. They are entirely uncivilized, but are a peaceable, 
kindly people. Their food is chiefly vegetal, although they possess 
cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, and chickens. They practise polygamy, 
and the women prepare the food and do nearly all the field work. 
The men are famous as traders, and journey to the interior for 
rubber, wax, ivory, and slaves; the latter they secure by purchase 
from the country of the Lubas. The principal medium of exchange 
is a cheap cotton cloth which is obtained from white travellers. 

Among the Ovimbundu, as in nearly all parts of Africa, the 
witch-doctor is an important personage. He is feared by all classes, 
and often has more influence and power than the chief himself. 
Whenever anything is lost or stolen, they apply to the witch-doctor 
to find out where the object is, or who is the thief. As no one is 
supposed to die a natural death, the doctor is called in to discover 
the witch who caused the death. To him they go for all kinds of 
charms to protect themselves against all evils, or to cast a spell on 
some one whom they wish to injure; to him they also go for help in 
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case of sickness. He is also a diviner, reading both the past and 
future. At all spirit feasts, at the installation of a new chief, in 
preparation for war, and on almost every occasion the witch-doctor 
plays a prominent part. He bears an influential position among his 
people, and his art is the source of a considerable income, for always 
before he begins operations the pay must be brought and laid down 
before him. Thus it is that he is loth to part with even a few of his 
charms, much less a full set. 

The ocimbanda does not inherit his power, but must serve a long 
apprenticeship to some old witch-doctor, whom he pays liberally. 
He is then given a small basket with a few charms, to which he adds 
from time to time. His idols and charms are not made by him, but 
are purchased one by one. All of these objects are considered 
powerful, ciko/a or sacred, and the common people are afraid to 
touch them; even the touch of a white man is sacrilegious. One 
of the distinguishing features of a witch-doctor’s costume is a head- 
dress, ehufue, made of long porcupine quills fastened together at 
one end, sewn to a cloth disk about two inches in diameter. Many 
of the quills are over a foot in length. This headdress is only worn 
when divining. He also occasionally wears about the loins a girdle, 
uya, consisting of a strip of antelope skin sewn together along the 
two edges, thus forming a pouch which contains medicines. At- 
tached to the girdle are war charms and medicines, of which he eats 
from time to time. There are also several kinds of small skins in 
the collection, on which the doctor kneels when about to perform. 
Two pigments should also be noticed. The first is a white, clayey 
substance, octkela, with which the ocimbanda paints himself, and 
with which he also marks the person whom by his divining he has 
discovered to be innocent, the sign of acquittal being a mark across 
the forehead and down the arms. The other pigment is a red clay, 
onongo, with which he also marks his own body and employs as the 
sign of guilt. 

Of the various objects of the ocimbanda’s outfit proper, the most 
important is the basket, wAambda, in which the outfit is kept. When 
it is said that so and so has a “uhamba,” it means that he is a witch- 
doctor. The basket is thirteen inches high by nineteen in length, 
and eight inches in thickness. The ends are rounded, thus giving 
the basket, as seen from above, an elliptical form. The cover, three 
inches in height, fits closely down over the basket, after the manner 
of our telescope bag. The bottom of the basket is made separate, 
and is fastened by means of an interlacing of grass braid. The 
sides of the basket are simply one long strip of interlaced reed and 
bark fibre, the ends overlapping and being fastened together by 
the grass braid, which passes up continuously from the bottom to 
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the top of the basket which it circles, thus giving a decorative 
effect as well as affording additional strength. The lid is built in a 
similar manner. 

Only second in importance is a small basket-shaped gourd, 
ongombo, used in divination, The basket is ten inches in diameter 
and three inches deep. Around the rim is bound two bands of 
grass fibre, thus affording strength, and, by means of the manner of 
binding these in place, a certain amount of decoration. The basket 
has evidently seen much use, for the bottom is cracked in several 
places and has been mended with cotton thread. On two sides near 
the rim are two cowry shells. The contents of this basket are 
extremely varied, all the objects being in the nature of charms. 
Among them may be enumerated several small images made of 
different kinds of wood, horn of a goat, ox hoof, piece of pig’s foot, 
lion’s tooth; skin from the nose of a hyena, to smell out crime; 
bone of a person, a supposed witch; chicken bones, and a chicken 
head with open mouth, which is supposed to represent a gossip; and 
dozens of other trinkets, each having its own significance in the eyes 
of the witch-doctor. 

During the process of divination two images, ovéfakas, represent- 
ing male and female, are set up before the ocimbanda, that he may 
cause them to be inhabited by spirits. These are not worshipped as 
idols, yet are venerated in a sense by the common people, especially 
by women and children. The images are carved out of hard wood, 
and stand a little over a foot in height. Each one is partially 
clothed ina cotton wrapper, and bears about the neck several strands 
of native beads. They possess unusual interest, as on the back of 
the head of each the manner of wearing the hair of each sex is 
carefully portrayed. Attached to the male by a string around the 
neck is a rosette of dull red and yellow feathers, one of which has 
been artificially notched. To enable the ocimbanda to call the 
spirits into these images, he uses a whistle, omdinga, consisting of 
the horn of a small antelope inserted into an ox-tail wrapped with 
beads arranged into broad bands of white, black, and red. Further- 
more, when about to divine, the doctor eats a number of ants. He 
also has some medicines known collectively as ovihemba, which are 
kept in a skin, from which he takes and eats before and during 
divining. Of rattles, ocisikilo, shaken by the ocimbanda during the 
practice of his art, there are two, both bottle-shaped gourds contain- 
ing cannalilly seeds. 

When the ocimbanda goes to divine, he first carefully spreads his 
skins one upon the other, and upon these he places his basket of 
charms. He puts white and red clay on his eyebrows, cheek bones, 
shoulders, and elbows; also stripes his body with these clays, and 
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puts on his necklace and headdress, which gives him a strange, 
wild appearance. Taking one of the gourd rattles, and giving the 
others to the parties interested, setting up the images, he is ready 
for operations. He begins by shaking the gourds and blowing the 
horn whistle, at the same time chanting in a minor strain, all the 
rest responding in chorus. In this way he works himself up into a 
sort of frenzy. He then takes the basket of charms, and, by throw- 
ing them slightly, claims to be able to read from them the past and 
future, and to declare the guilt or innocence of a person. In this 
way trivial matters, as well as the most weighty, even life and 
death, are decided. For instance, if, while determining whether an 
accused person is a witch or not, in his shaking and throwing of the 
charms the little horn with the wax and red seeds should stand 
upright, that would be taken as evidence of guilt; while if, on the 
contrary, the little image with the small cowry shell on the head 
should stand upright, that is evidence conclusive that the person is 
innocent. Not only is the question of guilt thus decided, but witch- 
doctors are thought to be able to predict coming events. 

An important object in the outfit is a large horn of the roan 
antelope, containing a smaller antelope horn, medicines, oils, etc., 
prepared by the ocimbanda. This is known as émdinga, or “ loaded 
horn,” and is considered efficacious in warding off from its posses- 
sor all harm, lightning, disease, witches, spirits, wild animals, etc. 
Carried upon journeys, it also insures a prosperous issue to the 
undertaking, and affords as well protection. Somewhat similar in 
construction, but used for an entirely different purpose, is the 
ocifungo or rain wand. This is the tail of an ox, into which are 
inserted two small horns with medicines and oils. By blowing the 
horns and waving the tail, the ocimbanda is supposed to drive off 
rains at will.? 

Of numerous small charms, wméanda, in the collection, two are of 
sufficient interest to merit notice. One consists of two four-inch- 
long bottle-shaped objects made of woven string, from the mouth of 
each of which projects a two-inch tuft of very tiny feathers. The 
two objects are joined at the top and bottom, and singly bear a 
decided resemblance to a Hopi ¢iponi, or religious society's palla- 
dium. They contain medicines and are worn from the neck. This 
is a special war charm, and affords protection against bullets and all 
harm in battle. The other charm is an ox’s hoof into which is 
thrust a small antelope horn and medicines. In times of special 
danger, it is put up somewhere in the village for protection. Still 

1 Mr. Woodside also states that this same power is attributed by the Ovim- 


bundu to white men; and when they are told that we do not possess this power, 
“they calmly look us in the eye and say, ‘wa kemba’ (you lie).” 
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another form of fetish for protection are two small images also 
known as ovitekas. They, like the other ovitekas described above 
are of wood, but are rudely carved from two round pieces of wood 
about sixteen inches long. No attempt has been made to represent 
the human form in any detail, only the face, neck, and arms being 
indicated. The face of both images has been besmeared with some 
reddish black pigment. These were placed where the path to the 
village branches off to the caravan road. A small hut before which 
they stood was built for them, about two feet square, and between 
two and three feet high, with a thatched grass roof. Within was 
a shelf on which from time to time was placed food, corn, and a 
small gourd of beer. This was done to appease certain spirits 
which were supposed to be angry with the village and were causing 
sickness. 

For the so-called poison test three medicines are employed. The 
first and most common is known as the ombamdu, a drug obtained 
from the country east of the Quanza River, and represented in the 
collection by a piece of bark. It has the property of a powerful 
spinal irritant, and it is said that a very small quantity will produce 
death. There is a current belief among the Ovimbundu that if a 
bird alights upon the ombamdu tree it will fall down dead. The 
second drug, or ombambu, employed in the poison test is obtained 
from the Bihe country, and is represented by several roots. It is 
taken in the form of a decoction. The third test is known as 
onsunga. This is a mixture of powdered herbs, and is obtained from 
the country of the Ganguellas. With these three drugs should be 
mentioned a small gourd, okopo, used by the ocimbanda in mixing 
the medicines, and from which during the poison test the parties 
drink. The test medicines are stirred with the foot of a small ante- 
lope. Occasion for the administering of the poison may arise in 
various ways. Frequently one person will accuse another of being 
a witch. The accused may deny it, and appeal to the poison test to 
prove his innocency. They go to the chief, who calls an ocimbanda, 
who mixes up a concoction in a gourd, and both the accuser and 
accused drink. If the draughts make one sick and he vomits, he is 
acquitted; and if the other one becomes very sick and does not 
vomit, he is said to be the witch. This same test is often appealed 
to in other matters where one affirms and another denies. A man 
may drink by proxy, that is, he may have a friend drink the poison 
in his stead, or, more frequently, a slave drinks for his master. 

Finally, it must be noticed that the ocimbandu is also a medicine- 
man. He undoubtedly possesses some really valuable remedies, but 
there is so much of the fetishistic cult bound up in the administer- 
ing of the remedies that when they do help a person the credit of 
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the cure is given to the charms and incantations. Of the medicines 
contained in the collection I shall only mention four: The first is a 
love medicine, eku/o, a powdered mixture of seeds. When a wife 
becomes jealous of the other wives of her husband, she complains 
to her mother, who advises her to cook a chicken and in the broth 
to'place some of this medicine, which, when her husband eats 
thereof, will compel him*forever to love her above all the other 
wives. The second remedy is an emetic, asangu. This is frequently 
used, as, for example, when in the poison test a person becomes 
very sick, and the guilt has become fully established, the doctor will 
administer an emetic to save life. In cases of difficult labor, the 
woman is given a small piece of the bark of the o/uvanga to chew. 
For rheumatism, ovihata, a mixed powder called omazoli, is used. 
George A. Dorsey. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


Vv. 


An account has been given of the evolution of the legend in 
French romance. Before proceeding with an account of the forms 
taken by the legend outside the limits of the French language, it 
may be advisable to offer remarks on the manner of development of 
medieval romances, and on the characteristics which ordinarily 
belong to the later versions of a tale as compared with earlier forms 
of the same story. In a literary cycle such as the Arthurian, it is 
first of all to be noted, that as the compositions are generally works 
of conscious art, so the manner adopted by the reconstructor in 
dealing with his material depends on his own choice, and is subject 
to the greatest variation. As an imitator, he may follow the data of 
his original with slavish precision, or, as a recaster, may use the 
greatest freedom in his rendering, to an extent which renders his 
production essentially a new work: he may expand the narration to 
inordinate length, or may abstract its situations, or omit certain of 
its episodes ; he may confine himself to the dramatis persone sup- 
plied by him, or may ornament his work with a wholly new set of 
proper names; he may, in short, use all the freedom which a 
modern dramatist may employ with regard to the treatment of a 
non-copyrighted theme. Furthermore, if he himself is not a cultured 


person, and if he is obliged to receive his suggestions at second- 


hand, he may exhibit all the variations and misunderstandings which 
naturally result from the intervention of a third mind; or he may 
seize on certain floating ideas and general notions, and so construct 
an independent novelette, which may thus be intermediate between 
the character of an original flight of imagination and an adaptation 
of a celebrated production. Medizval authors enjoyed the greater 
freedom in this respect, because books were rare; and, unless the 
romancer belonged to the highest literary circles, his use of his 
material was not likely to be questioned, and he stood in little 
danger of indictment for plagiarism. The forms likely to be taken 
by variations are therefore infinite, and the imagination of the 
writer is not easily to be limited by definite rules. Nevertheless, 
speaking generally, some observations may be offered on the criteria 
characterizing later versions of a story. 

(1.) The natural course likely to be taken by a narrative was 
gradual expansion. Beginning, perhaps, as a brief poem capable of 
being concluded within the time of a single recitation, it would 
receive rapid increment in two ways. On the one hand, the addi- 
tions would be external; prefaces would represent the enfances of 
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the hero, or would lay the basis of the tale in an earlier generation 
by recounting the fortunes of his parents : on the other, the brief 
history would be thought worthy of a sequel carrying on the activ- 
ity of the main performer. As the authors contributing these 
extensions would usually be persons of moderate imagination, they 
would be apt to carry out their narrative by frequent repetition of 
the ideas and motives furnished by their original. Examples of 
such process have been shown in the continuations of the Perceval, 
elaborate fictions in which misunderstandings of an incomplete 
original furnished no small part of the matter. Supposing several 
such prefaces to exist in the case of any one work, then the critic 
should first of all consider whether the main situations, and especially 
the proper names, exhibit agreement: if so, he would infer that the 
various improvers had a single source no longer extant; but if 
the outlines differed, he would suppose that the several authors were 
guided solely by their respective whims. To trifling agreements in 
detail, in the face of general independence, he should not attach 
much consequence, because such resemblances would probably be 
found explainable as common inferences drawn from situations in 
the original, which the several authors had understood, or misunder- 
stood, in a similar manner. 

(2.) The story grows also internally, by the continued interpola- 
tion of new episodes. In virtue of such increase, the tale would 
require to be separated into portions capable of separate recital, and 
in this way opportunity would be offered for rearrangement of the 
various episodes. So long as the narrative was unwritten, this pro- 
cess would proceed freely ; the record of the fiction would interpose 
difficulties, but not put an entire stop to this manner of evolution. 
If one tale be found to contain as its foundation epic material be- 
longing to another, while including also new matter intercalated 
between the divisions of the story, it may be taken as certain that 
the former is a recast based on the latter. 

(3.) The portions of a medizval romance, as already noted, usually 
consist of independent episodes very loosely connected. On the 
part of an editor or imitator, it is natural to endeavor to bring these 
separate sections in closer relationship. One way of accomplishing 
this is by uniting the characters of the action in the ties of a com- 
mon genealogy. Sometimes, in place of minor personages who are 
unknown or unrelated to the action, the reviser prefers to intro- 
duce characters with whom the readers or hearers are otherwise 
acquainted. The effort to connect, in either of these ways, one part 
of a story with the rest of the plot, or with the expectations of the 
audience, indicates a later production. 

(4.) The subsequent and probably more sophisticated author, 
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finding the task of winning the sympathies of his audience a harder 
one, and under the obligation of surpassing in some way the attrac- 
tion of the earlier work, commonly tries to do so by the accumula- 
tion of marvel and fantastic situations. In this cycle, at least, the 
progress of time is accompanied with a tendency toward wilder and 
wilder fiction. While the earlier poet was able to be more direct, 
and more in accord with the manners of his time and the realities 
of life, his successors become more and more romantic. 

(5.) Where the reconstructor works for the people, he is strongly 
tempted to introduce into the action primitive elements which are 
already familiar to the people and likely to attract their attention, 
On the other hand, in his hands the psychology and human interest 
of the older author is likely to meet with complete shipwreck. 
From this relation it follows that no rule can be more incorrect than 
the canon of critical judgment, continually employed even by dis- 
tinguished scholars, which measures the relative antiquity of two 
compositions according to the degree of barbarism which the plot 
may seem to exhibit. To use a figure which I have elsewhere em- 
ployed, the pure gold of literature, falling into the baser metal of an 
earlier stratum of thought, ordinarily becomes an amalgam. In this 
case, the style and sentiment of the piece constitute a much better 
guide to its antiquity than do the facts of the action. 

(6.) Where a work known to be of later date and in general cor- 
respondent to an earlier production contains certain independent 
features, the inference must be that these features result from the 
freely creative activity of the later author. The burden of proof 
lies on the critic who endeavors to prove the contrary ; and in mak- 
ing this essay he must appeal to minds likely to be skeptical, and 
his failure to convince these doubters must be held to indicate the 
failure of the argument. In general, the existence of a celebrated 
work, like the appearance of a higher race of animals, has the effect 
of obliterating the intermediate steps by which it rose; earlier and 
inferior works are forgotten and pass away in the new radiance. 
The development, if it continues, now starts from a new centre ; the 
lines of tradition converge toward the masterpiece, and are drawn 
through, as through a ring; subsequent divergences proceed from 
the fancy and pleasure of improvers who work on the lines of the 
new composition, and trust their own invention for its alteration ; it 
is only in exceptional cases, and particularly where the material has 
had a long unwritten national currency, that parallel lines inter- 
weave with the process; ordinarily, it is useless to search beyond 
the new creation, or to expect the survival, in its variations, of any 
ancient remains which may throw light on the method of its produc- 
tion. In particular, where a generally close connection is admitted, 
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to assume the occasional influence of an early source is ordinarily 
only the self-deception of misapplied ingenuity, as the arguments by 
which such discovery is supported are apt to be characterized by 
sophistry. Broad common sense will usually pay attention to the 
outlines of the plot, as sufficiently indicating the relation, and lay 
little stress on the citation of minute variations. Learning, when 
employed to exhibit petty divergencies, is apt to become an organon, 
not for discovery, but for demonstration ; with adequately minute 
erudition, any theory whatever can be triumphantly demonstrated. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE PERCEVAL OF CRESTIEN. 


For two centuries the work of the trouvére continued to enjoy a 
European popularity ; during that time, a cultivated reader in any 
country would have had no difficulty in obtaining access to the 
romance, while an outline of the situations might easily have fallen 
within the cognizance of unlettered persons. A Flemish rendering 
bears date of 1350. 

The work of a Norse translator is rendered noteworthy by the 
freedom used in separating into two tales the two parts of the 
romance, relating respectively to Perceval (Parceval in the saga) 
and Gawain (Valver). The renderer chose to complete the former 
story by adding a brief preface and sequel of his own. In regard to 
the nature and functions of the dish or grail, he fell into complete 
confusion, misspelling the word, and also misinterpreting it. His 
error shows that a foreigner, acquainted only with Crestien’s tale, 
would not be likely to comprehend the term. 


THE PARZIVAL OF WOLFRAM. 


An unlettered Franconian minstrel produced the most interesting 
of medieval German epic poems. Wolfram of Eschenbach, who 
could neither read nor write, disclaimed for his work the title of 
book ; nevertheless, his composition is essentially a product of con- 
scious art, being indeed characterized by a style of peculiar individ- 
uality. The poet had a considerable knowledge of contemporary 
French literature, which he must have acquired by listening to read- 
ing aloud, while his own poetry must have been dictated in sections 
to an amanuensis. The task was undertaken in the early years of 
the thirteenth century; the character of the introductory part 
shows that, before giving out any portion of the work, the author 
had mentally elaborated the entire complicated plot. 

That Wolfram could on occasion be a free romancer, and that he 
possessed sufficient fancy to make up a story on the base of vague 
suggestions, is shown by the fragments of his Titurel. In these the 
treatment is as wildly romantic as the theme; in order to recover the 
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jewelled leash of a hound for a lady who sets her hand as the price of 
the achievement, the hero sets out ona task understood to be attend- 
ant with danger. The idea may probably have been borrowed from 
some French story, like that of the “ Mule sans frein,” in which a 
knight is sent to a (fairy) castle in order to procure a magic bridle; 
but the details of the action could have had no origin save in the 
ready invention of the minnesinger. Into this tale Wolfram intro- 
duced many of the new proper names, obviously of his own devising, 
which occur in the Parzival, and even extended the number of such 
personages ; the verse, therefore, was either subsequent to the more 
epic production, or, at all events, composed after the plan of the 
latter had been completed. It does not appear that the poet per- 
fected any considerable part of his new undertaking; it is likely 
that his good sense perceived the inadequacy of the thin thread of 
dramatic movement, too slender to allow of sustained interest. 

In an account of the poem of Crestien, it has been explained that 
the work consists of two portions nearly unrelated. The story of 
Perceval leaves the education complete in arms, love, and ethical 
insight ; the hero is thus prepared for the accomplishment of his 
part in the action, but the incompletion of the poem makes his 
future activity entirely conjectural. On the other hand, the adven- 
tures of Gawain break off in the midst of an undecided quarrel, 
leaving the knight still under the obligation of performing a series 
of tasks, concerning which conjecture cannot offer the least ray of 
light. Even after the accomplishment of these duties, it would still 
be necessary for the poet to interweave the strands of his narration, 
and unite the interests of the two heroes in a single scheme; re- 
specting the nature of this intent, no contemporary had the least 
inkling. Wolfram was familiar with the tale of Crestien, but either 
did not know, or else preferred to ignore, the task of the continu- 
ators ; he was therefore left to finish the history in his own manner, 
and proceeded to cut the Gordian knot in a very summary fashion. 
The proposed combat he ended by a reconciliation ; the remaining 
duties of Gawain he altogether overlooked, and went on directly to 
the task of combining the sections of the narrative, and bringing the 
two chief actors into relation. For this purpose he had recourse to 
an expedient borrowed from another poem of Crestien (that relating 
to Yvain); Gawain is made to meet his friend Parzival without 
recognition, and to fight with him an undecided battle, terminated 
by discovery. In Wolfram’s mind, Parzival has not yet accom- 
plished sufficient to pass for a hero of the Grail; he has indeed 
proved himself the peer of the best knight of Christendom, but 
heathenesse remains (just as we find contemporary French ro- 
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world). For the purpose, Wolfram can hit on nothing better than 
to repeat the idea of an accidental encounter; Parzival is made to 
meet his pagan half brother, a king of India. Poetic necessity being 
thus satisfied, nothing remains but to have Cundrie, the Grail- 
maiden, conduct the brothers to Munsalvesche, where Parzival is at 
last able to put the required question, and is recognized with joy as 
the destined healer of the sick Anfortas, whose successor he be- 
comes. The conclusion requires an introduction ; provision must 
be made for bringing on the scene this half brother. Accordingly, 
in a first book (to employ, for the sake of convenience, such modern 
division), the poet makes Gahmuret, as servant of the caliph (the 
Baruch in Wolfram’s nomenclature), meet a heathen queen, with 
whom he has a temporary alliance, and who bears him a son, of 
color checkered between white and black. Deserting Belakane, 
Gahmuret proceeds to Waleis (Wolfram’s transliteration of Gales, 
Wales, a country which to him was in the air), where he marries 
Herzeloyde, and himself ultimately falls in the cause of the caliph, 
leaving the widow to bring up her son Parzival, whom she endeav- 
ors to keep from knowledge of the chivalry which has cost her so 
dear. 

In these ingenious additions, there appears to be nothing which 
need be supposed beyond the powers of Wolfram’s own invention. 
The proper names, as seems to me, are quite enough to show that 
no French author had part in the composition, as indeed the entire 
action seems eminently characteristic of a German poet. 

The portion of the poem which answers to Crestien’s work 
exhibits several of those features noted as characteristic of later 
narratives. The persons are brought into relation by a complicated 
genealogical system; the parts of the action are carefully inter- 
woven. Romantic episodes are introduced; thus Crestien intro- 
duces a lady who is mourning over her slain lover, and from whom 
the hero learns the mistake which he has made in failing to put the 
required inquiry; pleased with the situation, at a later time Wol- 
fram shows us this damsel in the character of a nun of love, and at 
last exhibits a glimpse of her person as laid in death beside her 
lover. The Frenchman represents his youthful hero as listening 
with pleasure to the singing of birds in the forest; the German 
romantically represents the ambition of the childish Parzival as 
awakened by these songs. In the French, the mother counsels her 
departing son to observe the main rules of chivalry, to serve ladies, 
obey elders, and adore God. With the minnesinger, the advice be- 
comes more extravagant; cautioned to avoid the attempt to ford 
streams which are not clear, the youth, literally obedient, keeps on 
one side of arunlet. The honor of wedded love is expressed in the 
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elevation of the heroine to the rank of wife, under the symbolic 
name of Condwiramurs. Misinterpretation plays a considerable part ; 
as already remarked, errors in the understanding of pronouns cause 
the maimed relation whom Perceval was bound to relieve to be con- 
verted from a cousin to an uncle, while a like error causes the youth 
to be represented as learning his name from his cousin, instead of 
communicating it to her. In these cases it is evident that the writer 
has reflected on the French text; and in the biography, with an 
exception presently to be noted, there is no alteration of importance 
not capable of such explanation. 

In spite of this obvious relation, the German poet tells a different 
story: in order to defend himself against the charge of erroneous 
translation, he affirms that he has derived his version of the tale, not 
from Crestien, but from a Provengal minstrel, a certain Kiot, com- 
posing in French. While in Anjou, the latter had obtained his 
information from an Arabic book written before the Christian era 
by a certain Flegetanis, who on his part had come to a knowledge 
of history in virtue of his astrological knowledge. It appears quite 
unnecessary to take such statement as serious, or as anything more 
than one of the inaccurate pretences regarding the sources of their 
narratives usually employed by medizeval authors. 

If, however, in the biographical story, Wolfram has in general 
followed the trouvére, the case is quite different in regard to the 
portion of the poem relating to the Grail. It has been shown that 
in the work of Crestien the dish occupies a subordinate and indeed 
accidental position, while in the later French romances it becomes 
the centre of the action. Nowin the poem of Wolfram we find 
a series of representations which correspond to these later compo- 
sitions. 

(1.) In the Parzival, as in the French prose romances, the Grail 
is made the symbol of a spiritual kingdom intended for the hero of 
the story. (2.) It is defined as the essence of all that is desirable, 
as that which grants the fulfilment of human wishes ; corresponding 
is the definition of Robert de Boron. (3.) It is kept in a temple 
attached to the palace of Anfortas, the maimed relative whom the 
hero is to relieve; just so, in the Queste, its place is in a chapel 
belonging to the palace of the Fisher King. (4.) In this temple, 
apparently, it remains on the altar as the centre of a daily service ; 
such is the description in the poem of Robert, where, as above set 
forth, it answers to the eucharistic chalice. (5.) It magically sup- 
plies the household with food ; so in the later French romancers, but 
not in Crestien. (6.) Each banqueter receives such fare as he may 
desire : an approach to this conception appears in the Queste, where 
the Grail is said to supply all that is desirable; but in the French 
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work the underlying symbolism is apparent. (7.) The Grail has a 
curative property, and sufferers are kept alive by its influence. In 
the same manner, the insane Lancelot, in the French prose romance, 
recovers his sanity from the Grail; and in the Queste we read how 
a sick knight is healed by ifs apparition. (8.) It is invisible to un- 
believers. In the Queste the sinful Lancelot loses his sight in con- 
sequence of beholding the vessel, and in the Pellesvaus it refuses 
to appear to Lancelot. (g9.) It gives oracles which guide the con- 
duct of its votaries; these are furnished by letters of light visible 
on the rim of the Grail. In the Joseph of Arimathza, also, the 
course of the servants of the Grail is guided by oracles which it fur- 
nishes, either by means of a voice from heaven, or letters brought 
from heaven by an angel. (10.) The service of the Grail requires 
celibacy; with Robert de Boron and the French prose romances, 
celibacy is a requisite to the highest excellence. That Wolfram 
excepts thé king of the Grail is plainly an inconsistency of his own. 
(11.) The agreement extends to at least one name: Wolfram calls 
the castle Munsalvesche, and the country Terre de Salvzsche ; in 
the poem of Robert we read that the personages of the action are 
to meet in the vales of Avaron (read Avalon, that is to say, Glaston- 
bury) ; this is described as a savage country : — 

En la terre vers Occident 

Ki est sauvage durement 

Es vaus d’Avaron. 
(12.) The author of the history translated by Kiot is said to be the 
astrologer Flegetanis. In the Grand St. Graal, among personages 
connected with the race of kings of the Grail is a queen Flegetine 
(or Flegentine) ; the resemblance may be accidental, or the sound 
may have caught the ear of Wolfram, and served as the basis of his 
name. 

The correspondences pointed out, certainly, cannot be considered 
as the result of independent developments. On the other hand, the 
story of Wolfram offers features which seem a result of the reac- 
tion of his own fancy. Thus, like the prose Galahad romances, he 
names a series of kings of the Grail ; but not only the names differ, 
but also the country: Wolfram makes these sovereigns belong to 
the race of Anjou; in the choice of this province, he was doubtless 
influenced by the fame of the Plantagenets. So, as already noted, 
he makes the servants of the Grail constitute an order of Tem- 
plars, who with the lance defend against intruders the passes of 
their country. These are dispatched to relieve lands in a state of 
anarchy, while the damsels, also by the divine mandate chosen from 
many lands, supply wives for the kings of the earth. The exigen- 
cies of the poet’s plot, and also his high estimate of wedlock, induce 
him to relax the rules of the order in favor of its sovereign. 
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More remarkable is Wolfram’s ignorance as to the nature of the 
Grail itself. As already shown, French romances waver between 
identification with the chalice of the Last Supper and the dish of 
the Paschal lamb. Wolfram has no idea that the Grail is a vessel of 
any sort; he takes it to be simply a jewel, apparently flat in form, 
which derives its power from an oblate deposited on Good Friday 
by a dove from heaven. This gem, originally in charge of the rebel 
angels, had keen finally committed to kings of Anjou. Had Wolf- 
ram known of the Grail as a sacred dish, it would seem unlikely 
that he should have omitted that feature. 

Wolfram identifies the Grail with the precious stone against which 
the phoenix rubs itself, and by the heat of which it is consumed ; the 
name of the jewel, he says, was /apsit (i. e. lapis) exillis. This heat- 
producing stone is mentioned in the Grand St. Graal (but the bird is 
called Serpilion, evidently only a name of the phoenix) ; the gem is 
named pirastite (or piratiste). Wolfram must have had in mind some 
such appellation, and his corruption leaves no longer recognizable 
the original significance of the name. In the French romance, the 
introduction of the bird is symbolic, the phoenix being from patristic 
times the type of Christ; but there is nothing to show that the 
German poet intended to convey any mystic conception. 

The correspondences pointed out allow only one conclusion : 
Wolfram must have received information, very likely of a piecemeal 
and inadequate character, concerning contemporary French romances 
dealing with the history of the Grail; the ideas thus obtained he 
treated with free imagination, and introduced as much as he saw 
fit into the framework of Crestien’s narrative. In this manner the 
minnesinger was able to produce a composition as immortal as the 
story of which it is essentially an interpretation. As I have else- 
where remarked, the difference between the style and spirit of the 
two works is to be explained, not as a token of the superiority of 
the German poet, but rather as “ the contrast in taste of a generation 
consciously romantic to that of a more epic predecessor: Crestien 
describes education in chivalry, of which the essential duties are 
charity and piety ; Wolfram enlarges, but also blurs, the outlines of 
the action in favor of a presentation typically human.” 


HEINRICH VOM TURLIN. 


About 1220, that is to say, somewhat more than a decade after 
Wolfram, an admirer and imitator of the latter, Heinrich of the 
Tiirlin, composed a poem of thirty thousand lines, reciting adventures 
of Gawein (Gawain). The fantastic character of the work illustrates 
the tendency of German romance, inclining to greater and greater 
extravagance. Heinrich was acquainted with the Perceval of Cres- 
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tien and its first continuation; in addition, he used other French 
Arthurian compositions, among these “ Mule sans frein,” “ Lai du 
Corn,” and “ Lai du Mantel” (or variants of the extant lays). From 
this material, together with reminiscences of classical mythology, 
German folk-lore, and an abundant employment of free fancy, Hein- 
rich produced an independent poem, called by him the Krone, which 
he pretended to have rendered from a French original ; the tale he 
supplied with an outfit of proper names, in great measure of his own 
invention. 

In the long narrative, the concluding and principal exploit is the 
discovery of the Grail. For the history, suggestions were contrib- 
uted by the narrative of Crestien, abundantly altered and interpo- 
lated. In order to weave together the parts of his rambling and 
incoherent story, he followed a frequent practice of recasters by 
bringing the chief characters into relations of kinship. Thus, in the 
earlier portion of the tale, the hero is made to enter into a per- 
manent love relation with a certain Amurfina (the hint for whose 
personality is taken from the story of “Mule sans frein”) ; having 
occasion to introduce the enchanter who, in Crestien’s account, 
constructs the castle of Igerna (called by Wolfram Clinschor). 
Heinrich represents him as a priest and magician, uncle of Amur- 
fina, named Gansguoter, who, after the death of Uter Pandragon, 
has bespelled Igern (Igerna), King Arthur’s mother, by his playing 
on the viol, and built for heracastle. It is while undergoing an 
attack in a hostile castle (the Cavalon of Crestien) that Gawain is 
laid under obligation to find the Grail, or return within a year (the 
author is careful not to lay himself under the necessity of making 
his hero revisit the spot, as in the French tale he is bound to do); 
in this manner is introduced a quest cf the Grail, which occupies 
the final part of the narration. The writer sees fit to complicate his 
inconsequent fiction by requiring the seeker of the Grail to carry 
certain amulets, namely, a ring given Arthur by Vrou Saelde (a 
German replica of the Latin Fortuna), the gem of a girdle granting 
invincibility, and magic gloves ; these requirements give opportunity 
for long episodes, are stolen, and recovered with the aid of the 
benevolent Gansguoter. In the course of adventures, the hero 
reaches the abode of an unnamed sister of Gansguoter (and conse- 
quently aunt of Amurfina), qualified as a goddess, from whom he 
receives directions in regard to his behavior when he shall arrive in 
the castle of the Grail; he is to avoid somnolence, and to ask a 
question concerning the Grail. Gawain, now accompanied by 
Lanzelet (Lancelot) and Calocreant (the Calogrenant of Crestien, 
Colgrevance of Malory), is presently conducted to the hall of his 
quest, where he is welcomed by an old man lying on a couch, who 
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offers a seat at his side, and listens to his guest’s recital of experi- 
ences. The meal is served, and the hall crowded with knights, 
ladies, and attendants; at the banquet a lady and knight sit side by 
side. A youth brings in a sword, which he lays before the host; 
cup-bearers offer wine, which Gawain declines. After sewers with 
dishes, a procession enters ; two maids with candles are followed by 
two varlets bearing a spear ; two other maids bring a golden plate ; 
another, what seems to be a knife ; while the last of the train, who 
wears a crown, carries a reliquary of gold and precious stones ; 
Gawain, looking at her face, recognizes the sister of Gansguoter, 
the same who had directed him as to his duty. The spear exudes 
drops of blood, which fall into the plate above which it has been 
placed. The pix is set on the table, and, when the lid is removed, 
appears to contain bread (presumably an oblate), of which a portion 
is eaten by the host. Gawain’s companions have fallen asleep, but 
he himself remains awake, and puts the question, asking in God’s 
name what the wonders signify. At the word arises a shout of 
joy ; Gawain is informed that he has accomplished the adventure in 
which Parzival has failed, and set at liberty the inmates of the 
castle, living and dead ; for it now appears that only the ladies are 
alive, the host and his male company being no better than ghosts, 
who by grace of God are once a year allowed this repast. Concern- 
ing the Grail, Gawain is told that it is allowable to tell no more, 
and receives as a present the sword. The host and his retinue, 
together with the Grail, vanish, and Gawain is left with the ladies. 
Gawain and Lancelot bid adieu, on their way find Kay, and after 
half a year arrive at Karidol (Carlisle), where is held a splendid 
feast. 

This remarkable tale constitutes a curious pendant to the poem 
of Wolfram, as an example of the manner in which a facile but 
commonplace novelist was capable of varying the theme, with the 
intent of constructing a popular fiction. The verse, equally wanting 
in poetic and psychologic merit, has interest only for scholars, and 
as giving an example of contemporary taste. As the story is 
obviously artificial, self-conscious, and in great measure the inven- 
tion of the author, there is no reason to suppose that the variations 
of the history had any other source than in the good pleasure of 
Heinrich himself. It is, therefore, to be considered as merely a 
turn of his own imagination, that the Grail is conceived as a pix 
instead of as a dish; that the master of the castle takes the place 
of his father as the person nourished from the sacred vessel ; and 
that by a wild flight of fantasy the same personage is described as 
an uneasy spirit compelled to forego the rest of the grave, until set 
free by the successful achiever of the quest. For the rest, the 
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manner in which the poet weaves together the independent sections 
of the tale is a sort of forecast of the way in which Wagner finally 
chose to do so. 


THE LATER TITUREL. 


To a certain Albrecht of Scharfenburg, composing in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, belongs the discredit of leaving one 
of the most unreadable productions known to literature. As an 
imitator of Wolfram of Eschenbach, he appropriated all the worst 
features of the minnesinger’s style, together with intolerable affec- 
tations of his own. His imagination was adequate to add new fea- 
tures to the conception of the Grail; this he described as a jewel, 
after the manner of Wolfram, but also as wrought into the shape 
of a vessel, used by Joseph of Arimathza; an allusion showing his 
acquaintance with that romance, or its offshoots. 


PEREDUR,. 


The story received treatment also in Wales; a tale of Peredur, 
son of Evrawec, is contained in the Red Book of Hergest, a collection 
written in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The problem 
of the relation of this story to the French of Crestien derives inter- 
est from the common hypothesis that the history, like other Arthu- 
rian narratives, was ultimately of Celtic origin. The question must 
be answered chiefly from a comparison of the outline of the plots. In 
the following abstract, intended to elucidate this connection, nu- 
merals are used to indicate sections of the tale correspondent to 
the French, and letters to show those which are original with the 
Welsh author. Minor additions of the Welshman are indicated by 
brackets. 

A. A brief introduction narrates that Evrawe, earl of the North 
(that is, North Britain), with six sons, is slain in combats of chivalry. 
The widow, in order to keep her remaining child from knowledge of 
arms, with an unwarlike company retires to the desert, where the 
boy is brought up in ignorance of knightly weapons, but acquires skill 
in throwing sharpened staves. His character is marked by extreme 
simplicity ; on one occasion, he mistakes hornless deer for goats, 
and, to the wonder of beholders, by speed of foot drives them to the 
goat-house. 

I. The narration closely follows the outlines of Crestien’s tale. 
Peredur meets in the forest knights, whom his mother declares are 
angels. He inquires the use of their arms, and resolves to become 
a knight ; his mother, informed of his purpose, grieves, but finally 
consents, and gives him counsels ; he plunges into the wood, and in 
a tent finds a lady, whom he kisses, from whom he takes a ring, and 
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by whose lover he is pursued; he rudely rides into the court, is 
recognized as the flower of chivalry by a dwarf and a maiden (here 
also a dwarf), who are therefore assaulted by Kei; he killsa knight 
who, has stolen a cup from Arthur, and dons the armor, with the 
aid of a member of the household (here Owain), by whom he sends 
back the cup, but declines to return to court until he has avenged 
the insult committed to those under his protection. (Within a week 
he overthrows sixteen knights, and sends them to court with the 
same message.) He reaches the house of a teacher (here an uncle), 
by whom he is knighted, with an injunction to put no questions 
concerning the remarkable things he may behold ; he reaches another 
castle (of a second uncle), where he sees carried through the hall a 
bleeding spear and a salver (containing a man’s head). He departs, 
and encounters in the wood, mourning over the body of a slain lover, 
a lady (his foster-sister), from whom he learns that he has been the 
cause of his own mother’s death. (He compels the slayer to marry 
the bereaved lady, and sends the couple to Arthur’s court; the king 
determines to go in search of Peredur.) He comes to the castle of 
a beleaguered damsel, who visits him at night to implore protection, 
and whom he succors by successively overthrowing the officers of 
the assailant, and that enemy himself. (Nothing is said of a love 
affair.) He meets the knight of the tent, defeats him, and recon- 
ciles him to the lady whose ring he has taken. 

B. He vanquishes one of the cannibal witches of Gloucester, and 
visits the home of the witches, by whom he is taught chivalry and 
supplied with arms. 

II. The narrative continues in close parallelism to the French 
tale, narrating how Peredur approaches the camp of Arthur, who, as 
above noted, is in search of him; how, at the sight of blood-drops on 
snow, he falls into a love revery; in this state he overthrows Kei, 
but is gently accosted by Gwalchmei (Gawain), and conducted into 
the presence of the king and queen. 

C. Independent episodes recite the love adventures of Peredur 
while at Arthur’s court. On the day of his arrival, forgetful of the 
lady whose beauty he had remembered in his muse, at first sight he 
falls in love with Angharad of the Golden Hand, and makes a vow 
never to speak until she shall bestow on him her favor. He accom- 
plishes feats of valor, conquering giants and slaying a serpent; he 
becomes so wasted by sorrow that he is changed past recognition, 
and at court goes by the name of the Dumb Youth, who distinguishes 
himself in joust. Angharad relents, and Peredur discloses his iden- 
tity ; but after this success, the lady suddenly disappears from the 
action. 

D. A long chapter deals with a new love affair. While Peredur 
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is in search of the gold-producing stone to be found in the tail of 
a serpent, respecting which he has received information from a 
malevlolent personage called the Black Oppressor, he has occasion 
to destroy an Addanc, or water-monster, in which he is aided by a 
mysterious lady who appears to him on a mound, and bestows 
another stone, which has the property of conferring invisibility, on 
condition of love service. Thus assisted, he kills the serpent and 
gets the auriferous stone, which, however, together with the hand 
of a lady deserved by feats of arms, he bestows on a follower. He 
wanders to a place where is in progress a tournament, of which the 
prize is the hand of the Empress of Constantinople, a beauty of 
whom he forthwith becomes enamored, and who turns out to be the 
very person to whom he had sworn allegiance ; during fourteen years 
he lives with the empress, who imitates the example of her prede- 
cessor in a sudden and permanent retirement from the scene. 
III. We now have a continuation of the tale as in Crestien, —the 
denunciation before Arthur by the ugly maiden, who reproaches 
Peredur for his neglect to put the question which would have 
restored his uncle, the lame king; the announcement of various 
adventures to be performed by Arthur’s knights, and the accusation 
of murder brought against Gwalchmei ; the journey of the latter ; the 
attack of the commons on the visitor ; his defence with a chessboard- 
| shield ; his succor by the daughter of his feudal enemy, and release 
on the promise to return in a year: the writer assures us that his 
source was silent concerning the conclusion of this adventure. On 
Good Friday he comes to a hermit, who rebukes him for wearing 
arms on that day, and with whom he spends Easter (the hermit 
directs him to a palace where he may obtain information as to the 
Castle of Wonders (2. ¢. that of the Lame King, in which was kept 
| the bleeding lance). 


E. A brief episode describes how Peredur becomes a prisoner, and 

is assisted by the daughter of his jailer to appear incognito in a 

} tournament, where he obtains distinction. 
}\ IV. The adventures of Peredur now follow the lines of Crestien’s 
|| second continuator: we read of the castle of the self-playing chess- 
. men, belonging to a lady called an empress; the quest of the head 
’ of a stag; the loan of a hound for this purpose; the theft of this 
dog, and the encounter with the knight of a tomb, who disappears ; 
the adventure is uncompleted, and the lady of the chessboard, like 

her predecessors, drops out of the action. 

F. The tale is cut short by a brief conclusion. Peredur a second 
time reaches the Castle of Wonders, where he finds Gwalchmei, and 
takes his seat beside his maimed relative (nothing is said of the 
question). It turns out that the bleeding lance was the weapon 
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with which the witches of Gloucester had slain the cousin whose 
head he had seen on the platter; the same enemies had also maimed 
his uncle. On the hero, therefore, devolves the duty of blood-ven- 
geance, accomplished with the aid of Arthur. It is further explained 
that the various enemies encountered by Peredur, including the 
black maiden who had denounced him, were in reality the transfor- 
mations of a cousin (who, as is implied, had thus acted the part of a 
benevolent fairy desirous to move the youth to perform his duty as 
avenger). 


The sketch now given shows that the story consists of the plot of 
Crestien and his continuator as the groundwork into which is in- 
jected unrelated matter. According to an observation above made, 
such process of intercalation is an invariable mark of the expan- 
sion of a narrative. 

The inference thence arising is converted into certainty by the 
consideration that the work throughout contains numerous and long 
verbal renderings from the French poem. Mistranslations occur ; 
in several places it is obvious that the Welshman had in mind the 
longer and clearer French original, which his abbreviation has 
confused. 

As to the names of the principal characters, the writer merely 
followed the usual Welsh practice in assigning to personages pre- 
sumed to be of British origin appellations suitably British in sound. 
This process is naively illustrated by the remarks of the Welsh 
translator of the Pellesvaus: “And let the readers of this book 
excuse me for not being able to find Welsh names for the French 
ones, or for putting them as I am able; but this I know, that the 
name of the warrior that is commended here in French is Penef- 
fressvo Galeif, which is equivalent in Welsh to Peredur.” 

As for the interpolated matter, the greater part consists of chivalric 
fancies quite out of the line of old Welsh saga, while some portion 
is genuinely ancient. Thus the idea that the obstacles encountering 
the hero may turn out to be the creation of benevolently disposed 
fairies, or other supernatural personages, is a feature frequently 
appearing in Irish literature and folk-lore. But as these features are 
obviously insertions of the Welsh author, the origin of such additions 
is a question perfectly irrelevant to the present issue. 

The language, costume, and character of the tale belong to Welsh 
romantic literature of the fourteenth century, penetrated as that 
literature was with the spirit of French romance. The treatment 
exhibits that increasing extravagance already noted as belonging to 
the later taste. The advice of the mother to seize food, steal jewels, 
and court a woman against her will, is merely a travesty of the 
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tender and truthful passage of the French poet. By an inconsist- 
ency, the teacher who knights Peredur is made to give instruction 
only in cudgel-playing (the idea is borrowed from a line of Crestien, 
who makes Perceval say that he has been used to play single-stick 
with cowboys). Having thus acquired one third of his force, ina 
visit to a second uncle (his maimed relative), Peredur learns the use 
of the sword, and acquires a second third of his strength ; it seems 
to me obvious that the narration of the trouvére is mangled, with 
the intent of assimilating the plot to that of folk-tales familiar to 
uninstructed readers. 

In contrast to the petrification of the story is the introduction ot 
romantic traits belonging to the fourteenth rather than the twelfth 
century. Thus Peredur, instead of tearing away the ring obtained 
from the maiden of the tent, is made to kneel and humbly represent, 
“My mother told me, wheresoever I saw a fair jewel to take it.” 
Where, in this scene is the roughness of the savage youth armed 
with a wooden fork, with which he is absurdly depicted as killing an 
armed knight? The effort on the one hand to be decent, on the 
other to appear primitive, has worked havoc with the psychology of 
the tale. 

The conclusion is, that in the Welsh story we have an example of 
the manner in which a later and foreign author may alter a refined 
composition into a set of extravagant and meaningless adventures. 

As for the Grail, the recaster may be excused for the omission of 
a feature concerning which he doubtless had no more distinct idea 
than had the Norse translator of the Perceval. 


SIR PERCEVELLE. 


In English verse of the fourteenth century, the story of Perceval 
received a treatment which differs from that last noticed, inasmuch 
as the recast was no literary production, deliberately created by a 
self-conscious artist writing pen in hand, but the work of some 
unlettered minstrel, who produced his tale for recitation, and who 
may probably have obtained his material from the oral relation of 
imperfectly instructed informants. 

I. A knight named Percevelle obtains the hand of Arthur’s sister, 
Acheflour ; in a tournament held at the christening of his son, also 
named Percvelle, he is slain by the Red Knight. The widow, desir- 
ous to keep her son from knowledge of warfare, retires to the desert 
with one maiden and a troop of goats. She carries also a throwing- 
spear for the use of the boy, who becomes expert in its use. His 
mother having bidden him to worship God, he employs his time in 
seeking his unknown benefactor. 

II. The story proceeds according to the plot of Crestien. Per- 
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cevelle learns from knights, whom he takes for gods, that he may 
obtain knighthood from Arthur. His mother, grieved at first, con- 
sents, and gives him counsels, namely, to be “of measure” (to be 
reasonable), and to greet a knight, whom he is to know by the 
minever in his dress. Percevelle finds a maid, whom he kisses, and 
with whom he changes rings; in order to be “of measure,” he 
measures out the food he finds. He rides rudely into the hall of 
Arthur, who perceives the family likeness; he slays with his dart 
the Red Knight, who has stolen a cup from the king’s board (thus 
unconsciously avenging his father). Being unable to strip the corpse, 
he is assisted by one of the household (here Gawain), and sends 
back the cup, but refuses to return to court. 

III. He meets the mother of the Red Knight, a witch, who mis- 
takes the youth for her son, whose wounds she declares her ability 
to heal ; Percevelle casts her into the fire he had kindled. 

IV. He sees a horseman dressed in minever, whom he therefore, 
according to his mother’s advice, desires to greet; but this rider, 
recognizing only the arms of the Red Knight, flies, until Percevelle 
overtakes him, and informs him of the death of the latter. 

V. While the hero is at the house of this (unrecognized) uncle, a 
messenger arrives from the Maiden’s Land, desiring aid for Queen 
Lufamour, who is besieged by the sultan Gollerotherame. Perce- 
velle resorts thither, and defeats the men of the oppressor. King 
Arthur comes up, and Gawain and Percevelle engage in an encoun- 
ter, ended by the former recognizing “the fool of the field.” Ina 
single combat, the hero slays the sultan. In this engagement we 
have a curious trait : the simple youth, who is still ignorant of the 
use of the sword, does not know how to kill his overthrown anta- 
gonist, until Gawain bids him dismount from his horse ; as Percevelle 
has hitherto heard these animals described only as mares, he is puz- 
zled, and falls into an untimely philological revery, which comes 
near being fatal. His steed swerves and saves him, the sultan is 
killed, and Percevelle weds Lufamour. 

VI. After a year, Percevelle thinks it necessary to go in search 
of his mother. In the wood he meets the lady with whom he had 
changed rings, and reconciles her to her incensed lover, the Black 
Knight, an old enemy of his father: he returns the stolen ring, and 
wishes to obtain once more that given in exchange, his mother’s 
present, but the latter has passed into the hands of a giant, whom 
Percevelle kills ; he learns from the porter that the giant had been 
a suitor of his mother, who had become distraught at the sight of 
her son’s ring as a probable evidence of Percevelle’s death. He 
therefore resumes his goatskin dress and resorts to the forest, where 
he is able to find his mother, whom he restores by a magic draught. 
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The two then return to the Maiden’s Land, and Percevelle lives 
happily with Lufamour until he departs to the Holy Land, where he 
ends his days. 


This curious example of a popular rhymed novellette of the four- 
teenth century assuredly can boast no more remote antiquity. The 
love story may very well be explained as made up under the influence 
of suggestions indirectly obtained from the extant French poem, and 
the style and proper names correspond to such supposition. A lin- 
gering remnant of the portion of Crestien’s story, relating to the | 
unasked question, may be found in the untimely revery of the hero. 
That the knight of the cup should be represented as the slayer of 
Percevelle’s father is entirely in the manner of a reconstructor ; that 
the vengeance is unintentional, and even unknown, shows that the 
feature is not ancient. 

A considerable number of verbal coincidences attest the connection 
with the French verse, which is further made clear by the proper 
name of the hero, Sir Percevelle le Galayse. 

The incidents of the German, Welsh, and English versions of the 
story, where they vary from the tale of Crestien, also disagree with 
each other; such aberration, according to the remarks above offered, 
is a plain indication that the changes must be considered as due 
only to the fancy of the several recasters. Minor agreements be- 
tween traits of the English poem and those, for example, mentioned 
by Wolfram, are to be disregarded, being in every case explicable as 
due to a common interpretation of the data of the French original. 

The assumption of an early Anglo-Norman romance as the pre- 
sumed source of the English verse (suggested by G. Paris) ought 
not to be considered so long as the production can be explained as 
a variation founded on a vera causa, on the celebrated and easily 
accessible work of Crestien. The outlines of the latter composition 
might easily, in the fourteenth century, come into the knowledge of 


a popular poet. 

NOTES. 

Parceval’s saga. The saga is edited by E. Kélbing, Riddarasigur, 1872. The 
Norseman spells graa/ as dbraull,and defines it as fextus, again explained as 
ganganda greiSa. The dictionary defines grea as comb. It is impossible to 
guess just what the renderer meant, or how he got his idea. 

Parzival. 1n the abundant literature of Wolfram’s poem, I have not met with 
the explanation of sources above given, and which seems to be indicated by the 
correspondences to Robert de Boron and his successors. As to Wolfram’s notion 
of the Graa/, compare his definition, as the wish of Paradise (v. 351), or the abun- 
dance of earthly desire (v. 354), with the lines of Robert, where it is said to be 
the accomplishment of man’s wish, La douceur Taccomplissement — De leur cuers 
tout entierement (2565, 2566; see, also, 3042, 3043), and his derivation from 
agréer. 
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Crone. The work of Heinrich vom Tiirlin is edited by H. T. Scholl, Stuttgart, 
1852. Of the portion relating to the Grail, an abstract is given by Nutt. 

Titurel. Edited by K. A. Hahn, 1842. (For the Grail, see stanza 6172 ff.) 

Peredur. See the treatises of A. Nutt and of W. Golther. As an example of 
mistranslation on the part of the Welsh writer may be mentioned that of the 
advice given to Perceval by his mother, to be constant in praying to Our Lord in 
church: Sor toutes riens vos voel proier — Que a glises et a moustier — Alés 
proier Nostre Segnor (Potvin, 1761-1763). The Welshman renders: //e y gwelych 
eglwys, kan dy pader urthi (where thou seest a church, sing thy pater at it). 
Crestien makes Perceval see the red and white of his lady’s complexion in the 
blood-stained snow ; the Welshman adds black (following, no doubt, a situation of 
folk-tales) by introducing a raven as type of her black hair; for this feature he 
made preparation at an earlier point by noting the red spots on the cheek, and 
the jet-black hair. But in his passage relating the revery, translations from the 
French are numerous and literal; it is therefore evident that he set out deliber- 
ately, pen in hand, to improve his source. He attributes lameness to Peredur’s 
teacher ; afterwards we find this characteristic assigned to another personage, the 
uncle in whose house is seen the bleeding spear (the Fisher King of Crestien). 
Again, he identifies the castle of the lady who owns the self-playing chessmen 
with the Castle of Wonders, but presently corrects himself by noting the latter as 
the mansion of the maimed king. I should regard these slips as the work of an 
author who wrote currente calamo, and did not revise. He thinks it necessary to 
provide the stag whose head the hero is required to obtain with a single unicorn- 
like horn as long as a lance, with which he slays all the beasts he meets. The 
addition belongs to the usual extravagance of the recaster. The member of 
Arthur’s household who aids Peredur in putting on the arms of the slain knight, 
in Crestien, is Yonet, page of Gawain; in the Peredur, it is Owain, an evident 
misunderstanding, being an example of the process above mentioned by which a 
well-known personage is substituted for an obscure one. Wolfram falls into the 
same mistake. In the Percevelle, the aider is Gawain. Just so the Welsh tale 
makes Gwalchmei and Owain figure among the knights met by the youth in the 
forest, while the English poem introduces Ewain, Gawain, and Kay. That the 
Welshman makes the teacher of Peredur an uncle is, according to the general 
principle, already remarked, of connecting the tale by family alliances; so, again, 
in the English verse, where the agreement is once more in virtue of a principle 
of evolution common to recasts. As the outlines of the plot altogether vary, it 
is clear that no attention is due to such minor agreements, explicable on usual 
logical rules of development. In the language, costume, and scenery there is 
nothing to indicate for the Welsh work a date much earlier than the MS. assigned 
to about 1380. 

Sir Percevelle. For examples of correspondences to Crestien, see the work of 
W. Golther, above cited. In the English poem the name of the hero is spelt Syr 
Percevelle the Galayse (1643), Sir Percevelle de Galays (1990). The subscription 
has Syr Perceval de Gales, which led the editor to the name Sir Perceval of 
Galles. It does not appear that the poet had any definite idea about the adjec- 
tive; just as did Wolfram, he only transliterated Perceval li galois. That neither 
comprehended the epithet ga/ois is only one of the instances of misinterpretation 
which show the priority of Crestien, 


W. W. Newell. 
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VARIOUS ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


ArFricaAN MAsks AND SEcRET Societies. — Secret societies and 
leagues belong to the most difficult historic topics to treat scienti- 
fically, because, as the name implies, they are founded for the 
purpose of acting in secrecy, and therefore have to be necessarily 
exclusive and opposed to publicity. ‘Mum is the word” is their 
motto, and if it was not for their symbols many of them would be 
entirely hidden from the knowledge of fellow-men and of posterity. 

All this holds good also for other human races than the white, and, 
as far as Africa is concerned, the researches pursued for the last 
hundred years by Clapperton, Bastian, Golbery, Zenker, Spieth, 
Biittikofer and others have succeeded in discovering only discon- 
nected facts pertaining to this recondite but highly interesting 
feature of African life. A number of European museums had their 
ethnographic departments stocked with masks, symbols, and curios, 
evidently festive garments and other toggery, long before plausible 
explanations were or could be furnished for their use and origin. 
The nations inhabiting the western coasts and slopes of that vast 
continent have furnished more of these implements than those of 
the obverse side, but that mask-wearing was here intimately con- 
nected with secret societies has become apparent but recently. The 
African mask, whether it is an imitation or a caricature of the 
human face, or a reproduction of an animal’s head, constantly 
undergoes certain modifications by custom or by reflection; it is 
inseparable from certain ceremonials enacted by secret societies, 
and also appears with regularity at funerals. After the dissolution 
of these societies in a tribe, the mask-symbols of the tribe in- 
crease in variety and in composing elements, the motives remain- 
ing closely associated with religion. In Western Africa the human 
mind is thoroughly imbued with the influence and working of the 
deceased, coming near to what is commonly called ancestor worship. 
When rain fails to appear in time, sacrifices are offered to propitiate 
the dead; sickness of people and cattle-plagues are due to the 
spiteful influence of some one deceased, and this influence has to be 
removed. These “manistic” views direct the veneration and wor- 
ship of their genii: the souls of those who perished are called upon 
to appear in wooden images and to be consulted as oracles; their — 
spirits must be made serviceable ; parts of their bodies are carried 
around to serve as amulets. 

But, besides this ancestral and funeral tendency, secret societies 
will favor also ideas more intimately connected with public life and 
containing educational views. Ascetic views are inculcated by some 
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of them on portions of the community, and exoteric persons have to 
be forcibly excluded. Such societies are of a sexual character ; some 
are formed of men only, others of women, both of whom are jealous 
of the other’s influence. 

Some spirit may be set up as a mummery god, like Mwetyi, the 
great “ghost”’ of the Shekiani, who lives underground. A “dark 
house” is set up by masked club-members as his oracular office. 
Feasts are celebrated in his honor on stated days, and the din, war, 
and noise heard on such days by shouting, howling, and all kinds of 
instrumental music is terrific. From the dark house Mwetyi’s voice 
is heard to resound like the roar of a tiger. 

There are others of these freaks in other districts, called Kioke, 
Amakhwa, Sowa or Mukish, who conceal their identity, but are 
known as rain-makers, medicine-men, jugglers, policemen, and 
ragamuffins, and are all accompanied by a number of young mas- 
queraders, intent on frightening slaves and especially women. 


Museo Jumso is by his very name an attraction to us. The 
above “character” is Mahammah Jamboh in his unabridged name, 
and he is a noisy man of the woods among the Mandé or Mandingos 
in Western Africa. The traveller Moore was the first person to 
introduce him to white folks; he is the savage man of the forest, 
and is more important through the noisy train of followers that 
accompany him than by any authority of his own. This mysterious 
personage always appears in a horrid disguise and at night only. 
The scope of his existence, or his raison d’étre’”’ is that of frighten- 
ing the women of these West African settlements ; and, to tell the 
truth, they are terribly afraid of him. Nobody who hears him first 
will admit that the shouts and cries he emits are those of a human 
being. He wraps himself in a long dress made of tree-barks, up to 
nine feet in length, and crowned by a wisp of straw. When aman 
has a quarrel with his wife, Mumbo Jumbo is asked to interfere and 
pacify, but in nine times out of ten the husband is found to be right 
and the wife all wrong. Persons dressed in this queer suit are free 
to give any orders they see fit, and all present have to uncover their 
heads. When women see him coming, they run away to hide, but 
the man in the Mumbo Jumbo dress will immediately call them back, 
and make them sit down or dance. Should they remonstrate or 
resist, they are seized and whipped severely. His followers constitute 
a society or club, with strict rules and pledges of secrecy, to which 
they are bound by oath. One of these is not to divulge anything 
about the “order” to any woman nor to any man not initiated. 
Boys under sixteen years are not admitted. Any oath sworn to in 
Mumbo Jumbo’s name is absolutely binding, and contraventions 
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are punished with severity. The members are said to speak also 
a dialect of their own, which is kept secret from the females ; another 
stratagem by which the men seek to keep the females in awe and 
subjection. 

Mungo Park and other explorers noticed the use of this ragamuffin 
accoutrement in most towns along the Gambia River, and always for 
the drastical purpose aforementioned ; indeed, the men, decked with 
this scarecrow dress, were dealing out with whips and clubs the 
most unmitigated and brutal kind of “justice” against women either 
guilty or suspected of guilt, always amid the acclamations of the 
“mob power.” No doubt this singular society acts as a sort of 


police against wrong-doers, but none can define the arbitrary princi- 


ples which prompt them to action. 

At the mouth of the Congo River, in the Loango country, there 
is a society organized chiefly for the purpose of producing rain-show- 
ers, and whose masquerading pageants belong to the most burlesque 
things to be seen anywhere. These “Sindungo” dress in feathers, 
palm-leaves, and reeds, and look like monsters. One purpose for 
which they may be hired is that of collecting outstanding debts, and, 
since they ever remain unknown on account of their strange raiment, 
it may well be imagined that in their exactions they are not always 
moderate. 

It is one of the privileges of the Mumbo Jumbo league above 
mentioned to watch the young people at the time of the circumci- 
sion solemnities, which in Bambuk (Senegambia) last forty days. 
No person of either sex is allowed to marry before passing that 
“ordeal.” Then boys and girls are kept under a severe moral or 
ascetic control, but when the “act” is over, none will interfere even 
with the grossest licentiousness of the jeunesse dorée. They leave 
their villages, roam in the fields, get food and drinks wherever they 
call for them, but are not allowed to enter lodges unless invited to 
do so. 

It is the task of the “police agents” of the Mumbo Jumbo to 
keep the youngsters of both sexes separate during these forty days ; 
and so they tie, as badges of their office, straw and leaves around 
their bodies, take whips in hand, hide their faces behind masks, and 
line their bodies with clay. 

Masked men in Africa always provide themselves with the instru- 
ment called bullroarer, and with sticks, twigs, or wands called spirit- 
piles, and intended to be run into the ground, bearing on their upper 
end an image recalling a dead man’s spirit. No woman is ever 
allowed to be present at a bullroarer-pageant. Dangerous spirits 
are banished by the jugglers into a limb of a tree, and, when this is 
done, the bough is cut off, and, with the spirit in it, planted in the 
centre of the village. 
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Dr. Frobenius in his publication is figuring many samples of 
African masks made of wood, bark, leaves, parts of skulls, and other 
substances. None of them shows any noteworthy artistic develop- 
ment, or other spark of natural geuius, but they all typify the coarse 
and brutish naturalism which we are accustomed to find with the 
populations living within the tropics.? 


Tue DEITIES OF THE EarRLy New Encianp Inp1ans. — These 
are better known to us than the so-called “gods” of most of the _ 
present North American tribes. We owe this interesting informa- 
tion to Capt. John Smith, Strachey, Roger Williams, and a few other 
authors. In these parts, the teachers of Christianity called God and 
Jehovah manit, mundtu, “he is God;” manittw, which properly 
stands for spirit, ghost; for the plural number gods, they used ma- 
nittéwok, spirits. 'When manit serves to form compounds, the prefix 
m-, which is impersonal and indefinite, is retrenched, and what re- 
mains is -anit, -ant, -and. Roger Williams, who had settled in 
Rhode Island, states that Indians around him “have given me the 
names of thirty-seven, which I have, all which, in their solemn 
worships, they invocate.” (Chapt. 21st.) From J. H. Trumbull’s 
lexical manuscript, ‘ On Eliot’s Bible,” I copy a list of them, accom- 
panied by his own comments : — 

“ Kautantowwit, the great southwest god, to whose house all souls 
go, and from whom came their corn and beans, as they say. This 
name is found again in Keih-tannit (the ‘great God,’ kehte-dnit,) 
and thus they called Jehovah. Capt. J. Smith says the Massachu- 
setts call their great god Kiehtan ; the Penobscots, Tantum. Lech- 
ford states that they worship Kitan, their good God, or Hobbamoco, 
their evil God. Tantum is a contraction of Kethtanit-om, my (or 
our) great God. Winslow, 1624, is of opinion that Kiehtan is their 
principal God, and the maker of all the rest [of the gods], and to be 
made by none; ... who dwelleth above in the heavens far... 
westward, whither all good men go when they die. About Squantam 
Josselyn says that ‘they acknowledge a god whom they call Squan- 
tam, but worship him they do not.’ This name explains itself by 
the verb musquantam (he is angry,) and by Roger Williams’s remark, 
‘They (the Narraganset Indians) will say, when an ordinary acci- 
dent, as a fall, has occurred to somebody : musquantam mdnit (God 
was angry and did it).’” 

The Devil, or evil spirit of Indian mythology, was called Hobba- 
moco, Habamouk, Abbamocho or Chépie by the Massachusetts In- 
dians. Josselyn also says that this spirit “many times smites them 
with incurable diseases, scares them with his apparitions and panic 
terrors, by reason of which they live in a wretched consternation, 


1 Leo Frobenius, Die Masken und Geheimbiinde Afrikas. Halle, 1898, illustr. 
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worshipping the Devil for fear ;” and Winslow, in his “ Relation,” 
«“ Another power they worship, whom they call Hobbamock, and, to 
the northward of us, Hobbamoqui. This, as far as we can conceive, 
is the Devil.” Chépie, or “separate apart,” is the locality where 
the soul is separated or severed from the body, and must have been 
their name for Hades, or the ruler of it. Tchipdaya is the soul after 
death, ghost, spectre, also corpse, skeleton, in all eastern Algonkian 
languages. 

Another name for the Devil, obviously made by Christianized In- 
dians or their teachers, was Mattanit, in the plural Mattannitoog, 
properly the “ not-god, the evil-god,” a contraction either of mata- 
dnito, or of matche-anitto. Even now the Indians of eastern Maine 
call him Matchehant, “evil spirit,” the -a#?, or -anit, “spirit,” oc- 
curring again in the last syllable. 

Kesuckqu-and, or “the sun God,” was, according to Roger Wil- 
liams, a name of the sun, “ by which they acknowledge and adore the 
sun for a god or divine power.” 

Chekesuw-and, the “ western God,” from chekesu, northwest wind, 
and this from cheke, “it is violent.” The names for the other points 
of the compass were formed in the same manner : Wompan-and, the 
eastern God, “the genius of dawn or daylight,” Wunnanamé-anit, the 
northern God, from nanumtye-u, the north ; Sowwan-and, the south- 
ern God, or that of the southwest. For Roger Williams states: 
“ They have a tradition that to the southwest, which they call so- 
wainin, the gods chiefly dwell, and hither the souls of all their great 
and good men and women go.” 

Other genii of beneficial influence, were the House God, We- 
tudédm-anit ; the woman’s God, Squau-anit ; the children’s God, Muck- 
wathuckqu-and, properly referring to boys only; the Moon God, 
Nanepaushat, “genius of the one who travels at night;” the Sea 
God, Paumpagussit, or, as Williams has it, “that deity or godhead 
which they conceive to be in the sea;” the Fire God, Yotd-anit, 
from yéte or note, fire. 


Tue KaLapuyA PropLe.— The Kalapuya Indians were once liv- 
ing in numerous settlements throughout north western Oregon, and 
even now the remnants of their seven tribes are not inconsiderable. 
They kept strictly within the confines of Willamet Valley : and only 
one section, the Yonkalla, called by themselves Ayankéld, occupied 
some territory south of it in the Umpqua River basin. They were 
not warlike, and are not known to have participated in any war ex- 
peditions. The coast tribes of the Alsi and the other tribes now 
gathered upon the Siletz or Coast reservation kept them in terror. 

About the Atfalati or Tudlati Indians we possess more special 
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information than of the Yamhill (properly Yamél), the Santiam, the 
Pineifu or Marysville Kalapuyas, the Lakmiuk or Eugene City In- 
dians, the Ahantchuyuk or Pudding River and other Kalapuya 
tribes. Their language is sonorous and vocalic, the verb excessively 
rich in forms, prefixes not frequent, and most words end in conso- 
nants. There is a wealth of folk-lore among them, but it awaits the 
scientific collector. The only “divine being” they have is Ayuthl- 
me-i, which is an abstraction only, tantamount to our term “ miracu- 
lous” and to the Chinook “ ttamdnuish.” 

As far as known, the earliest habitat of the Atfdlati were the 
plains of the same name, the hills around Forest Grove and the sur- 
roundings of Wapatu Lake. Of their former village no trace has 
remained, and their customs and dress has wholly assimilated to that 
of the “white brother.” But we know that they once were fond 
of attire and personal adornment ; they wore red feathers on their 
heads, long beads on the neck, and bright dentalium-shells were sus- 
pended from their pierced noses. The women as well as the men 
cut holes into their ear-rims to hang beads on, and thus tried to en- 
circle the whole face with this sort of attire. But they did not 
tattoo their skins, and even in the hottest of summer never divestéd 
themselves entirely of their garments, as was done by the California 
Indians. 

As to their ideal of feminine beauty, the Atfalati thought that the 
shortest women were the prettiest, and to wear the hair long in 
braids was considered in good taste. To look pretty, the women had 
to wear their beads on the side of the head down to the waist, which 
were heard to tinkle, even at adistance. Their heads were flattened, 
and the forehead heightened thereby ; the more beads were seen to 
encircle the face, the more pleasant was the onlook. Even the boys 
wore beads. The females thought they improved the appearance of 
their eyes by passing their hands frequently over them. Their braids 
were made like those of the white women, two hanging from the 
backhead. Low foreheads were thought to be in better shape than 
high ones. Women were unacquainted with the habit of tight-lacing, 
but liked a full development of the waist, and wore the breast open, 
though some of them covered themselves up to the neck with a deer- 
skin chemise. With women, little feet were liked; large feet with 
men, who also showed preference for moustaches but removed their 
beards by means of tin tweezers. 

To “ buy a woman,” or to “ purchase a wife,” is a phrase incorrectly 
worded to express a transfer of values to parents or relatives for 
obtaining from them a marriageable female for the matrimonial state. 
To the white people of the West who see this transfer made, even 
now, before their eyes, by Indians, this seems to be the right expres- 
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sion. But in fact it is an indemnity given by the bridegroom to her 
relations for the daily work or other services which the bride will 
henceforth no longer render to her family. Some circumstances 
accompanying this transfer among Indians go far to corroborate this 
explanation. 

The commodities most frequently surrendered by the Atfalati for 
obtaining a female in marriage were slaves (awdkasht), haiqua-beads 
(adshipin), money, and horses. After the transfer, the bride’s rela- 
tions turned over to the groom, in reciprocation, some presents in 
kind, as guns or blankets, but only to one fourth or one third of the 
values they had received themselves. By a solemn pageant and 
ceremony, the bride now started with a retinue of her people for 
the bridegroom’s lodge, to be formally surrendered to him. They 
dressed her in newly made garments or wrapped her up in blankets, 
painted her face red, adorned her head and neck with a profusion of 
beads (akd-udshan), and placed her on a horse to be conveyed to the 
groom’s dwelling. When arrived in sight of that dwelling, a robust 
male relative of hers took her upon his shoulders (“ packed her’’), 
and so brought her close to the house, stopping at a distance of 
about fifty yards. Meanwhile the “suite” sang and danced festively 
for one hour or longer, strewed her road full of beads, trinkets, and 
similar articles, and scattered costly strings of beads on her path. 

But the happy bridegroom had to surrender some of his wardrobe 
when the party had arrived at his lodge. After blankets had been 
spread on the ground, his new-made female relations stripped him of 
his dress, shirts, and breeches, went also for his relatives and stripped 
them of their coats, hats, blankets, shirts, breeches, and guns, the 
women of their long dresses and shawls. This disorderly scene also 
involved the dividing of the purchase-money or values paid by the 
bridegroom to his wife’s relatives, who through politeness returned 
him at least a part of the plunder in guns, powder, shirts, coats, and 
other articles of wardrobe. 

Among the Oregonian tribes, the lot of slaves and bondsmen was 
not so hard as with other tribes farther north. No doubt the origin 
of slavery must be sought in capture through war; nevertheless, 
among the Atfalati, slaves were allowed to marry fellow-slaves, even 
free persons when horses were paid to their owner for the permission. 
This payment also insured them, later on, the right of personal liberty. 
Slaves of the same proprietor were allowed to marry, but slaves be- 
longing to different owners could marry only when the owner bought 
the other slaves. After that, they were not sold away from each 
other. Their children remained in slavery, but could not be sold 
by the owner to other parties, or at least were not sold generally. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IN MEMORIAM: DANIEL GARRISON BRINTON. 


DanreEL GARRISON BRINTON, whose loss has been so deeply felt by 
the scientists of both hemispheres, was, both as an investigator and 
a man, one who had the marks of genius thick about him. Born 
May 13, 1837, he died July 31, 1899, after a life counting full two- 
score years of literary and scientific activity, secure in fame and 
beloved by all who knewhim. Seldom has it fallen to the lot of any 
one to serve so well, by his personal talents and social abilities, the 
science to which his energies were so continuously and so consist- 
ently devoted; the “science of man” has never had so genial, so 
human, an apostle. The present writer, his disciple and pupil, from 
frequent correspondence and personal contact, takes this opportunity 
of paying tribute to this man of science and man of men. Of 
charming personality, gifted with eloquence and wit such as few 
scientists, unfortunately, possess, knowing by experience of the deep 
things of life, sympathetic and encouraging to the younger and less 
talented who sought to follow in his footsteps, broad-minded and 
world-searching in his quest after truth, Dr. Brinton will remain for 
all time one of the most remarkable figures of the century now 
almost at an end. Dr. Brinton’s death, in all probability, remotely 
at least, was due to the old sunstroke at Gettysburg, from which he 
never fully recovered. Of the early education of Dr. Brinton, the 
present writer is unable to speak, from lack of accurate information 
—this sketch begins, therefore, with his academic career. 

In 1858 young Brinton received his degree from Yale University, 
and the year following saw the publication of his first book, “ The 
Floridian Peninsula, its Literary History, Indian Tribes, and Antiqui- 
ties” (Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 202, 8vo), in which appears the promise 
of his later genius, even of his special linguistic investigations. For 
in this volume—he spent the winter of 1856-57 in Florida—he 
was about the first writer in English to call attention to the Timu- 
quana language, and showed himself already acquainted with Hervas 
and other authorities of the older day in comparative philology. 
Though destined to become a physician and afterwards a soldier, 
the book published when he was twenty-two really foretold the man 
to be. 

Two years after, he became Dr. Brinton, receiving his diploma 
from the Jefferson Medical College, and the next year was spent in 
European study and travel. When he returned to America the great 
war between the North and South was well under way, and in August, 
1862, Dr. Brinton entered the Federal army as acting assistant 
surgeon, and in February of the year following was commissioned 
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surgeon, serving as surgeon-in-chief of the second division of the 
eleventh corps, and being afterwards appointed medical director of 
his corps. Dr. Brinton was present at several engagements, including 
the battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, and, in consequence 
of a sunstroke received soon after the last, was unfitted for active 
service. Till August, 1866, he acted as superintendent of the hos- 
pitals at Quincy and Springfield, Ill, when he was discharged with 
the rank of brevet lieutenant-colonel. 

It is characteristic of the man (perhaps his good old Quaker an- 
cestry had something to do with it) that, when the war was over, he 
devoted himself assiduously to the arts of peace, the colonel disap. 
pearing in the doctor and the professor. Settling down in Philadel- 
phia, in his native State (he was born in West Chester, Pa.), he 
busied himself with the pursuit of medicine, but did not neglect to 
cultivate the germ disclosed in his book of 1859, especially his pro- 
pensity for linguistic studies. 

His medical activity is represented by his redaction of “The 
Medical and Surgical Reporter,” and the “Compendium of Medical 
Science,” his editorship of “ Naphey’s Modern Therapeutics,” and 
other volumes on similar subjects, and his numerous contributions to 
medical journals, especially upon subjects relating to public medi- 
cine, hygiene, etc. In “The Pursuit of Happiness” (Philadelphia, 
1893, 293 pp. 8vo), published after the wisdom of the anthropologist 
had been assimilated with the experience of the physician, Dr. Brin- 
ton, with a wealth of epigram and neat turning of speech, discusses 
the search after the third and hardly achieved ideal of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. His last essays of a physiological character 
seem to have been three brief papers on “ Variations of the Human 
Skeleton and their Causes” (Amer. Anthrop., Oct. 1894), on “The 
Relations of Race and Culture to Degenerations of the Reproduc- 
tive Organs in Women” (Med. News, New York, 1896), and on 
“The Measurement of Thought as Function” (Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., Dec. 1897). Asa physician Dr. Brinton is said to have held 
the view that “medical science should be based on the results of 
clinical observation rather than on physiological experiments.” 

During the years 1866-67 Dr. Brinton published several articles 
of an ethnological nature, and in 1868 his second book, “ The Myths 
of the New World” (New York, 1868, 337 pp. 8vo), appeared, the first 
really scientific attempt to analyze and correlate the rich mythology 
of the American Indians, a work which thoroughly justified its re- 
appearance, nearly thirty years afterwards, in a third revised and 
enlarged edition (Philadelphia, 1896, 360*pp. 8vo). This useful 
and suggestive volume was followed (many articles on other topics 
intervening) by “The Religious Sentiment: a Contribution to the 
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Science of Religion” (Philadelphia, 1876, 284 pp.), and “American 
Hero-Myths” (Philadelphia, 1882, 261 pp.), the last a masterly 
treatment of a characteristic myth of the American Indians, the 
legend of the hero-child and wonder-worker, civilizer and savior. Al- 
ready in 1867 Dr. Brinton had touched upon this topic in his “ Myths 
of Manibozho and Ioskeha (Histor. Mag., July, 1867). The same 
year (1882) Dr. Brinton began the publication of “The Library of 
Aboriginal American Literature,” each volume of which was to con- 
tain “a work composed in a native tongue by a native,” with such 
translation, glosses, notes, editing, etc., as would make it intelligible 
to the general student. To this series Dr. Brinton himself con- 
tributed six volumes, viz: “The Chronicles of the Mayas” (1882, 
pp. 279); “The Comedy-Ballet of Giiegiience” (1883, pp. 146) ; 
“The Lendpé and their Legends” (1885, pp. 262); “The Annals 
of the Cakchiquels” (1885, pp. 234); “Ancient Nahuatl Poetry” 
(1890, pp. 176); “ Rig-Veda Americanus ” (1890, pp. 95), the other 
two being furnished by Horatio Hale, “The Iroquois Book of 
Rites” (1883, pp. 222), and Dr. A. S. Gatschet, “A Migration 
Legend of the Creek Indians” (1884, pp. 251). The publication of 
this series, in which native chronicles (such as those of Mayas and 
Cakchiquels) ceremonial songs, speeches, and rituals (such as those 
of the Iroquois), dialogue-dances (such as those of the Aztecs of 
Central America), national and tribal legends (such as those of the 
Creeks and the Delawares), sacred and profane songs (such as those 
of the ancient Mexicans), were sympathetically edited and interpreted, 
and a most welcome mass of native literature, made accessible to the 
increasing numbers of the students of American aboriginal life and 
history, was discontinued, “ not from lack of material, but because I 
had retired in 1887 from my connection with the publishing busi- 
ness, and became more and more interested in general anthropo- 
logical pursuits.” 

During the years 1867-1870 Dr. Brinton had published several brief 
essays on the Phonetic Alphabet of the Mayas and the languages of 
Central America; and his “Chronicles of the Mayas ” (1882), and 
“Annals of the Cakchiquels” (1883),— in the intervening period 
several kindred essays and studies of a briefer sort appeared, — were 
naturally followed by “‘ The Native Calendar of Central America and 
Mexico” (Philadelphia, 1893, pp. 56), “ Nagualism: A Study in 
Native American Folk-Lore and History ” (Philadelphia, 1894, pp. 
62), and “ A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics ” (Boston, 1895, pp. 152), 
besides a number of briefer essays upon less extended topics. In 
these volumes the author shows his remarkable power of interpre- 
tation and synthesis, his wonderful Sprachgefuhl, and his keen eye 
for resemblances and incongruities. 
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Among the first-fruits of Dr. Brinton’s linguistic studies, which he 
resumed soon after settling down for life in Philadelphia, were an 
examination of the “ MS. Arawack Vocabulary of Schultz” (Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1869) and “ The Arawack Language of Guiana, 
in its Linguistic and Ethnological Relations” (Trans. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., 1871) in which he showed that the Lucayan speech of the In- 
dians of the Bahamas, the native language of Cuba, and the Taino 
of Haiti, were all akin to the Arawack of Guiana. His last linguistic 
essay, published in 1898 (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. xxxvii.), treat- 
ing of “ The Linguistic Cartography of the Chaco Region,” was a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature of South American languages. 
Dr. Brinton’s linguistic studies and investigations are altogether too 
numerous to be mentioned here, but their variety and importance 
may be judged from the number of years over which they extend. 
In“ A Record of Study in Aboriginal American Languages” (Media, 
Pa., 1898, pp. 24), which the author himself, at the suggestion of 
the late Mr. J. C. Pilling, the bibliographer, had printed for private 
distribution, there are titled 71 articles and books. Of these, 15 are 
general articles and works, 14 deal with the Indian languages north 
of Mexico, 31 with the languages and dialects of Mexico and Central 
America, and 10 with the languages of the West Indies and South 
America. 

Many of Dr. Brinton’s studies were concerned with the discussion 
and interpretation of the peculiar morphological traits — Dr. Brin- 
ton was a disciple of Wilhelm von Humboldt and Steinthal — which 
justify the ranking of the American languages en d/oc as one of the 
great speech-families of the globe, and not as Mongolian dialects. 
Preceded by many investigations and studies which prepared the 
way for it, “The American Race: a Linguistic Classification and 
Ethnographic Description of the Native Tribes of North and South 
America’’ (New York, 1891, pp. 392), was “the first attempt at a 
systematic classification of all the tribes of America on the basis 
of language.” It may well be described as an epoch-making book 
in the literature of American linguistics. The labor alone of its 
compilation must have been enormous (1600 tribes are named and 
referred to one or other of 79 linguistic stocks in North and 61 in 
South America). This book and the researches of the Bureau of 
Ethnology are the pathfinders for the student to-day. Dr. Brinton’s 
original contributions in the “ American Race” were the definition ~ 
of many hitherto unrecognized linguistic stocks, and the clearing 
away a good deal of the fog raised by the early chroniclers. In 
1892 appeared “ Studies in South American Languages” (Phila- 
delphia, 1882, pp. 62), consisting of essays previously published in 
the “Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society,” where 
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were published also, 1897-98, several other studies on the same sub- 
ject. In these studies, new vocabularies and grammatical sketches 
were printed and much information of value presented, together with 
the author’s able discussion of its bearings; several new languages 
and linguistic stocks were also delimited. In 1885 Dr. Brinton ex- 
posed the “hoax of the Taensa Grammar and Dictionary” (Amer. 
Antiq., March, 1885), not the least of his services to the students of 
the future. Among the other linguistic works of the author deserv- 
ing mention here are: “ A Grammar [Byington’s] of the Choctaw 
Language” (Philadelphia, 1870, pp. 56); “A Grammar of the Cak- 
chiquel Language” (Philadelphia, 1884, pp. 67) ; “ A Lenapé-English 
Dictionary ” (Philadelphia, 1888, pp. 236). Dr. Brinton, who had 
served as a member of a committee appointed to examine into the 
scientific value of Volapiik (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Nov. 1889), 
discussed, in an address before the Nineteenth Century Club, New 
York, ‘‘The Aims and Traits of a World-Language” (Werner's 
Voice Mag., 1889) ; and his “ Essays of an Americanist ” contains the 
revised form — ‘ The Earliest Form of Human Speech, as Revealed 
by American Languages ” — of a study of the language of primitive 
man, dating from about the same period. In “Science” (vol. x. 
1887) he exposed some of the fallacies on record as to “ The Rate 
of Change in American Languages,” proving incorrect the common 
opinion that the change in unwritten tongues is much greater than 
that in cultivated languages. Much of Dr. Brinton’s study in Central 
American languages was strengthened by his frequent visits to the 
great libraries of Europe, and his possessionof many manuscripts and 
early writings of the Spanish chroniclers and missionaries, including 
in later years a goodly portion of the collections of the late Dr. C. 
H. Berendt and the Abbé E. C. Brasseur de Bourbourg. All his 
manuscripts, pamphlets, and books, numbering in all some 20,000, 
he presented, a few months before his death, to the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. These, it is to be hoped, will continue 
to be used, and bear fruit in the spirit of Dr. Brinton’s eloquent 
appeal — “‘ American Languages, and why we should study them” 
(Penn. Mag. of Hist. and Biogr., 1885) — for the scientific study and 
investigation of the aboriginal languages of the New World. 

In 1884 Dr. Brinton became Professor of Ethnology and Archzo- 
logy in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and in 1886 
Professor of American Linguistics and Archzology in the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania. Needless to say, his lectures were always 


suggestive and inspiring, and many of them have appeared in 
printed form, from time to time, either as separate essays or as por- 
tions of more ambitious volumes. In 1892 Dr. Brinton acted as 
examiner in Anthropology at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
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where the degree of Ph. D., in that department of science, was for 
the first time conferred. His addresses on academic and historical 
occasions, such as the dedication of the Columbian Museum in the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Anniversary of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, etc., were models of their kind. Swi generis were 
also the inaugural addresses before the numerous societies whose 
president he, from time to time, was. 

To the first volume of the American edition of the “ Iconographic 
Encyclopedia,” in 1885, Dr. Brinton contributed articles on “ An- 
thropology”’ and Ethnology, revised Professor Gerland’s article 
on “Ethnography,” and acted as general editor of the volume, 
furnishing, besides, to the second volume, an article on “General 
Prehistoric Archeology.” For the American supplement to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” he had written, in 1883, the article 
on “American Archeology ;”’ and to the new edition of “ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia” contributed, in 1890, the article on “The African 
Race in America.” He also revised and re-studied for the “ Stand- 
ard Dictionary” (New York, 1894), the words of Indian origin in the 
vocabulary of English-speaking Americans. 

The studies and writings of Dr. Brinton were not altogether con- 
fined to the New World. In 1884 we find him contributing to 
“Science” a brief paper on “The Archeology of Northern Africa,” 
and in 1887 he showed that “ Certain Supposed Nanticoke Words,” 
which had figured in several of the earlier collections of American 
Indian vocabularies, were really of African origin (Amer. Antiq., vol. 
ix. No.6). Before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in 1887, he read a paper “ On Early Manin Spain.” During 
the next few years he published several essays and studies dealing with 
the problems of the ethnology and linguistics of the Mediterranean 
Region, — “The Ethnologic Affinities of the Ancient Etruscans” 
(Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 1889); “On Etruscan and Libyan 
Names” (Ibid., Feb. 1890); “‘The Cradle of the Semites” (Phila- 
delphia, 1890, pp. 26); “The Etrusco-Libyan Elements in the Song 
of the Arval Brethren” (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Nov. 1892); “The 
Proto-Historic Chronology of Western Asia” (Ibid., April, 1895) ; 
“On the Remains of Foreigners discovered in Egypt by Flinders 
Petrie” (Ibid., Jan. 1896) ; “‘ The Alphabets of the Berbers” (Ori- 
ental Studies, 1894). 

In these essays, and in his “ Races and Peoples,” Dr. Brinton 
ably demonstrated the ethnologic unity of the races inhabiting the 
great basin of the Mediterranean in prehistoric times, besides the 
antiquity of the possession of their present territory in Europe and 
Western Asia by the Aryan race. He also sought with consider- 
able success to show that northwest Africa was the primitive home 
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of the Aryo-Semitic race, to whom, and not to any Mongolian or 
Negro peoples, are really due all the ancient civilizations of the 
Mediterranean. Dr. Brinton believed, likewise, that the Etruscans 
of ancient Italy were close kinsmen of the Libyans and Berbers of 
northwestern Africa, whose love of liberty and village and tribal 
institutions proved them to be very near the primitive Aryan stock 
itself. He was one of the first to clearly perceive the implications 
of the “ Eurafrican” theory. Asia, too, he touched. Among his 
briefer studies are to be found the following : The Taki, Svastika, 
and the Cross in America” (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Dec. 1888) ; 
‘‘On various Supposed Relations between the American and Asiatic 
Races” (Mem. Cong. Anthr., 1893). Almost the last writings to 
leave his hands were an article in the “ American Anthropologist ” 
for October, 1898, on “ The Peoples of the Philippines,” and another 
in the first volume of the new series of the same journal, résuméing 
“Professor Blumentritt’s Studies of the Philippines.” The opinions 
of these two broad-minded ethnologists ought to have some weight 
in the settlement of the new question in the East, and they were 
both very favorably disposed towards the Filipinos, regarding them 
as well fitted for self-government. 

To the general subject of Anthropology and Ethnology Dr. Brinton 
contributed some of the most suggestive and inspiring literature of 
the last quarter of a century. The broad comprehensiveness, genial 
power of concentration, and frequent anticipation of truths which 
needed to wait years for their actual demonstration, make his “ Races 
and Peoples,” published in 1890, the best brief work of its kind in 
existence. No ethnologist, not even in Germany, succeeded so well 
in condensing the best from a wide field embracing the chief lan- 
guages of the civilized world. The “Current Notes on Anthropo- 
logy,” which Dr. Brinton continued, until a short time before his 
death, to publish in “ Science” (New Series), were admirable as brief 
presentations of what was most important in the recent literature 
of the subject. His reviews of books in “ Science,” the “ Journal of 
American Folk-Lore,” the “ American Antiquarian,” etc., evidence 
his ability to see the weaknesses and to discern the budding genius 
where others might have discovered only the first. One side of Dr. 
Brinton’s activity that can scarcely be overestimated was the will- 
ingness and helpfulness exhibited in his extensive and sometimes 
quite elaborate correspondence — hardly a student in the last fifteen 
or twenty years of the new thought in Anthropology to whom his 
kind and inspiring word did not come again and again. For them, 
too, he set the example of untiring patience in research, and readi- 
ness to acknowledge error when conscious of it himself. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Brinton was engaged upon a general work on 
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“Ethnography.” The election of Dr. Brinton, who in 1886 had 
been vice-president of the Anthropological Section, to the presi- 
dency of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
for the year 1894, was a deserved and fitly bestowed honor. His 
retiring address on “The Aims of Anthropology” was a masterly 
and thoroughly sympathetic presentation of the raison d’étre of the 
science, and of the unitary concept of the human race and its 
manifold phenomena, physical, mental, and spiritual. No devotee 
of Anthropology ever held higher ideals of the science, whose ser- 
vant he was, than did Dr. Brinton, and his eloquence and logical 
power never failed to. meet the occasion. In this spirit he made his 
plea for “ Anthropology as a Science and as a Branch of University 
Education in the United States” (Philadelphia, 1892, pp. 15). 
Worthy of all emulation is the address delivered at the Anniversary 
Celebration of the New Jersey Historical Society, in 1896, on “An — 
Ethnologist’s View of History,” in which he gives expression to the 
new historical genius which must characterize the future’s study of 
the past. His address as President of the International Congress 
of Anthropology, at Chicago, in 1893, was a noble interpretation of 
the thought of Browning :— 


A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer thought of one. 


In an article in the “ Forum” for December, 1893, Dr. Brinton dis- 
cussed, in characteristic fashion, ‘The Origin of Man,” inclining to 
look upon the human race, like genius itself, as a “ sport.” 

When, therefore, in 1886, Dr. Brinton was awarded —the first 
American to be so honored — the medal of the Société Américaine 
de France for his “numerous and learned works on American 
Ethnology,” the prize was well allotted. Dr. Brinton was a member 
and a contributor to the programme of the Société Internationale 
des Américanistes, and an active or honorary member of many 
European learned and scientific societies and associations. 

In 1891 he received from the Jefferson Medical College the de- 
gree of LL. D. “in recognition of his scientific researches in the 
fields of Anthropology and Ethnology.” 

In 1890, under the title, “Essays of an Americanist”’ (Philadel- 
phia, 1890, 489 pp.), were gathered together in revised form many of 
his scattered essays and studies of an anthropologic nature. The 
volume contains 24 articles, of which § treat of ethnology and archz- 
ology, 6 of mythology and folk-lore, 6 of graphic systems and liter- 
ture, and 7 of linguistic topics. 

Dr. Brinton’s best work, in many respects, is his “Religion of 
Primitive Peoples” (New York, 1897, pp. 264), which fitly appeared 
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as the culmination of his mythological studies. It is certainly one 
of the most genial and suggestive books of the century, and in the 
interpretative sections the author is seen at his acme of thought 
and expression, which does not indeed fall short of real genius. 
Certainly nothing exists in such brief compass that can at all com- 
pare with it for profound insight, thoroughgoing examination of 
data and theories, and unexampled comprehensiveness that often 
reaches the climax of epigrammatism. There is probably more of 
the man in this book than in all his other works. 

From religion to poetry is less even than the traditional step. 
The world has seen, perhaps, few scientific geniuses who have had 
nothing of the poet in them. The literary finish of much of Dr. 
Brinton’s best works, his “love of song and story,” —the man him- 
self in fact, — suggested more than once some knowledge of the 
Muse’s art. It was hardly a surprise, therefore, when his studies of 
Browning, few of which ever saw print, were followed, in 1897, by 
an original poem of no little merit,—the “swan song” of the 
genius. In “Maria Candelaria: An Historical Drama from Amer- 
ican Aboriginal Life” (Philadelphia, 1897), his last book, Dr. Brinton 
tells in verse the story of the “American Joan of Arc,” Maria 
Candelaria, who led the Tzental Indians of Chidpas in their revolt 
against the Spaniards in 1712; and, ever sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive of the high talents and profound religious sentiments of the 
Red Race of America, recognizing in particular their ofttime kéen 
sense of the power and genius of woman, he demonstrates in this 
poem the heights some Indians had already attained, as well as the 
more distant summits they might have reached, had they been al- 
lowed their own course of evolution, had they not been crushed, 
brutalized, and debased by their conquerors. 

The tireless industry of Dr. Brinton, exclusive of his many contri- 
butions to various medical journals and his purely literary efforts, 
may be seen from the distribution by years of the 150 titles in the 
Bibliography (1859-1898) of his writings issued about a year ago 
under his own direction. The yearly quotas are :— 

1859, book; 1866, four articles; 1867, two articles; 1868, one 
book, one article; 1869, three articles; 1873, one book, three arti- 
cles; 1871, one article ; 1873, one article; 1876, book; 1881, three 
articles; 1882, two books, two articles; 1883, two books, five arti- 
cles; 1884, one book, six articles; 1885, three books, nine articles ; 
1886, one book, four articles ; 1887, two books, ten articles; 1888, 
one book, ten articles; 1889, four articles ; 1890, three books, six 
articles ; 1891, one book, one article ; 1892, one book, eleven arti- 
cles ; 1893, two books, ten articles; 1894, one book, nine articles ; 
1895, one book, five articles; 1896, one book, six articles; 1897, two 
books, six articles, 
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To give here a complete Bibliography of the writings of Dr. 
Brinton, did space even permit, would be impossible at the present 
moment. A list of his publications, dealing more or less directly 
with Folk-Lore Mythology and allied topics, may, however, not be 
out of place here, although it must be remembered that in many of 
his other writings, which do not bear specifically folk-loristic titles, 
much more of interest in the same fields of science is to be found. 

1. The Myths of Manibozho and Ioskeha. Histor. Mag., July, 
1867. 
2. The Myths of the New World. New York, 1868. 337 pp. 
. A Notice of Some Manuscripts in Central American Languages. 
Amer. Journ. of Science and Arts, March, 1869. 
4. The Ancient Phonetic Alphabet of Yucatan. Amer. Hist. Mag., 
1870. 
5. The National Legend of the Chahta-Mukokee Tribes. did. 
6. The Religious Sentiment. New York, 1876. 284 pp. 
7 
§ 


w 


. The Names of the Gods in the Kiche Myths, Central America. 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1881. 
. Notes on the Codex Troano, and Maya Chronology. Amer. Nat- 

uralist, September, 1881. 

g. American Hero-Myths. Philadelphia, 1882. 261 pp. 

10. Chronicles of the Mayas. Philadelphia, 1882. 279 pp. 

11. The Graphic System and Ancient Records of the Mayas. Con- 
trib. to N. Amer. Ethnol., vol. v. 1882. 

12. The Books of Chilan Balam, the Prophetic and Historic Records 
of the Mayas of Yucatan. Penn Monthly, March, 1882. 

13. Aboriginal American Authors. Philadelphia, 1883. 63 pp. 

14. The Comedy Ballet of Giiegiience. Philadelphia, 1883. 146 pp. 

15. Los Libros de Chilan Balam. An. d. Mus. Nac., tomo iii. 1883. 

16. The Folk-Lore of Yucatan. Folk-Lore Journal (London), Au- 
gust, 1883. 

17. The Journey of the Soul: a comparative study from Aztec, 
Aryan, and Egyptian Mythology. Proc. Numism. and Antig. 
Soc. Philadelphia, 1883. 

18. The Lenapé and their Legends. Philadelphia, 1885. 262 pp. 

19. The Annals of the Cakchiquels. Philadelphia, 1885. 234 pp. 

20. The Chief God of the Algonkins in his Character as 2 Cheat 
and Liar. Amer. Antig., May, 1885. 

21. The Phonetic Element in the Graphic System of the Mayas. 
lIbid., November, 1886. 

22. On the Ikonomatic Method of Phonetic Writing, with Special 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


In the “Southern Workman” for May, 1899, are given a number of 
“Trishman Stories,” that is to say, tales related by American negroes con- 
cerning the stupidity of the Irishman, who in their folk-lore replaces the 
Welshman of the English nursery, as responsible for actions characteristic 
of rustic simplicity. The collector observes that the Irishman stories form 
as widespread a part of the American negro folk-lore as do the animal 
stories, even although in their present form they cannot claim an African 
origin. 

“THE IRISHMAN AND THE PuMPKIN.—Once there was a man driving 
along the road with a pair of mules and a load of pumpkins, when an 
Irishman stopped him and wanted to know what those things were that he 
had in his cart. The man replied they were mule’s eggs, and told the Irish- 
man that, if he would put one on the south side of a hill and sit on it, it 
would hatch out a mule. So the Irishman bought one, and carried it up 
on the south side of a hill and sat down on it and soon went to sleep. Of 
course he fell off, and the pumpkin went rolling over and over down the 
hill and into the brush ; out jumped a rabbit and went running off. ‘ Koop, 
colie! Koop, colie! Here’s your mammy,’ called the Irishman, but the 
rabbit would n’t stop. So the Irishman went back to the other man and 
said he wanted another mule’s egg; the first one hatched into a mighty 
fine colt, but it ran so fast he could n’t catch it, and he would like to buy 
another.” 

“THe Sea TICK AND THE IRISHMAN. — This story is told about the sea 
tick, and also about the rattlesnake. 

“ An Irishman had heard of sea ticks but had never seen one, though he 
wanted to very much. Once he was walking along the beach, and found a 
watch, dropped by some one who had gone on ahead of him. The Irishman 
had never seen a watch before ; so when he heard it ticking he said, ‘ Be 
Jasus, it’s a long time I’ve been hearing of sea ticks, and here I’ve got 
one.’ Then he got a stick and beat the watch until it stopped ticking. 

“In the other version the Irishman is walking in the woods, and sees a 
watch with a long chain lying in his path. When he hears it ticking he 
says, ‘ Faith, there ’s a rattlesnake!’ and gets a rock and smashes it all to 
pieces.” 

“THE IRISHMAN AND THE Moon. — Once upon a time there were ten 
Irishmen who were always on the lookout for something to eat. One 
bright moonlight night they took a walk by the side of a river, and the 
greediest one of all espied the reflection of the moon in the water, and he 
thought it was cheese. So he said to his companions, ‘ Faith, boys, there ’s 
green cheese! Let’s get it.’ The others answered, ‘Sure an” we will, if 
you kin find some way for us to reach it.’ No sooner said than done. He 
made a leap into the air and caught hold of the bough of a tree which 
stood near by, and bade the rest of them make a long line by swinging one 
on to the other’s feet until the man at the end could reach what they thought 
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was cheese. The weight was more than the first man could stand, so he 
thought he would lighten up by letting go his hold long enough to rest his 
hands, being perfectly ignorant of what would happen if he did so. Of 
course they all fell pell-mell into the river, and stirred up the water so 
much that, when they did manage to crawl out, they could not see the 
reflection of the moon. Then they all declared that the last fellow had 
stolen the cheese and gone. To see whether they were all there, after 
every one had denied taking the cheese, they thought that they should be 
counted, so the very cleverest one of all stood the rest in a row and began 
to count. Instead of counting from one to ten and including himself 
either as first or last, he only said, ‘Me myself, one, two, three,’ etc., and the 
consequence was that he only counted nine. He repeated this for some 
time, and getting tired of it, and calling in a slow way to find out the thief, 
they all got little twigs, and, forming themselves in a row, each one stuck 
a hole in the ground with his twig. After this was done, they took turns 
to count the holes, and at last really saw that all ten were still there. As 
to where the cheese went, they never could tell, and they lamented for 
weeks afterward over the lost piece of green cheese.” 

“THe IRISHMEN AND THE WATERMELON. — Two Irishmen were walk- 
ing along one day, and they came across a wagon-load of watermelons. 
Neither one had ever seen a watermelon before, and they inquired of some 
negroes, who were working near by, what they were, and what they were 
good for. The negroes answered their questions very politely, and then, 
as it was their dinner hour, sat down in the shade to eat. The Irishmen 
concluded to buy a melon and see how they liked it. They went a little 
distance and cut the melon, but, taking pity on the poor negroes, decided 
to share it with them. ‘Faith!’ they said, ‘guts is good enough for 
naygurs.’ So they cut the heart out of the melon and gave it away, and 
ate the rind themselves.” 

“THe IRISHMEN AND THE DEER.— There seem to be several stories 
that might be placed under this title, all alike in recording the Irishman’s 
non-success in the hunt, but varying widely in detail. They may be 
roughly classified into stories in which the Irishman shoots the wrong 
thing, as a cow or a mule, and those in which he simply fails to take any 
steps to secure the right thing when it goes by him. To the latter class 
belong the following : — 

“(1.) Some men went hunting, and they put an Irishman on the stand 
where the deer would pass, and went off in other directions. Pretty soon 
the deer passed directly by the stand, and the Irishman stood and looked 
at him. The others came in at noon, and they all asked the Irishman 
why he did not shoot the deer when it passed so near. The Irishman said, 
‘Why, it was no use; if he kept on as fast as he was going, he’d kill him- 
self anyway.’ 

“(2.) Once upon a time some Irishmen went out deer-hunting. As a 
tule, a deer will have a certain path along which he will run whenever he is 
chased. The first time he is chased he generally gets by, because no one 
knows his path, but the next time some one is apt to be on the watch in 
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that place. So it was with these men. They made plans for the chase, 
which were as follows: The leader says to his friend, ‘ Pat, youse get down 
yonder and sit by the road in some bushes. Don’t holler, but keep right 
quiet and aisy, and when the deer comes you shoot him in the shoulder, 
and, faith and be Jasus, we'll have him!’ The leader went another way 
to hark the dogs on. By and by the dogs began. ‘Ough! ough!’ Pat 
cries very softly, ‘faith and be Jasus, he’s comin’!’ He looks very hard 
to see the deer, and soon it comes breaking through the woods into sight. 
Pat jumps up to shoot, but in a second he stops to talk again. ‘Oh,’ he 
says, ‘that’s aman? Say, mister, where are you going?’ The deer says 
nothing, but keeps on running. ‘Why, you seem to be ina hurry!’ No 
reply. ‘Are you running from the dogs?’ Noreply. ‘ Well, if you have 
not time to talk, you had better hurry on; the dogs are crowding you.’ 
After the dogs had passed, the leader came up and said, ‘ What is the mat- 
ter with you, Pat? Why didn’t you shoot the deer?’ ‘I ’ve not seen the 
deer,’ says Pat ; ‘I sawa man go along here with a chair on his head, seem- 
ing to be afraid of the dogs.’ ‘What did you say, Pat?’ says the leader. 
‘I said, go on, old man, for the dogs are close behind.’ ‘What a fool you 
are,’ says the leader ; ‘you shall never hunt with us again.’ ” 

“Two IRISHMEN AT SEA.— Two Irishmen were once at sea in a small 
boat, and they decided to get off at the first island that they reached. 
They finally came to a patch of seaweed, which they thought to be land. 
One of them instantly leaped from the boat to the seaweed and sank 
beneath the waves. The Irishman who was left in the boat thought that 
his friend was hiding from him and said, ‘ Faith in me Jasus! ’tis no use 
to hide, for I’m coming too.’ He then leaped from the boat to the sea- 
weed and sank as his companion had done. Thus perished both these 
Irishmen among the seaweeds.” 


The same journal for March, 1899, contains a number of items relating 
to “ Folk-lore and Ethnology.” 

“THe Trick Bone or A BLtack Cat.— Put ashes and water into a 
pot, set it over a fire and let it come to a boil. Have ready a black cat 
(not a strand of white hair on him), cut his head off, put him in the lye, 
and let boil until all the flesh has left the bones. Take out every bone. 
Wash them. Now for finding the luck bone ; take up one bone, place it in 
your mouth, and ask your partner, ‘Do you seeme?’ If he says yes, you 
will have to try another, asking the same question every time. When you 
put the witchy bone in your mouth he will say, ‘I don’t see you.’ Then 
take that bone, put it in your pocket and keep it there, and you can steal 
anything you want and no one will see. In fact, you can do any kind of 
trick you want, and no one will know it. 

“ Another informant tells us that the lucky bone will rise to the top 
when the flesh has all boiled off from the bones.” ote. — It is sufficiently 
remarkable, and full of instruction in regard to the origins of American 
negro folk-lore, that this superstition also belongs to Germans in Canada, 
and is plainly of European descent. See Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
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xii. 1899, 49. With Canadian Germans, the possession of the bone, here 
called the “ trick-bone,” confers invisibility. — Zditor of the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore. 

“How TO CONJURE.— Get graveyard dirt, and put it into the food or 
sprinkle it around the lot. It will cause heavy sickness. 

“ Put a file under the step and it will break peace forever, — even make 
a man leave his wife. ? 

“ Have a vial, put into it nails, red flannel, and whiskey. Put a cork in 
it, then stick nine pins in the cork. Bury this where the one you want to 
trick walks.” 

“REMEDIES TO CURE CONJURATION. — If the pain is in your limbs, 
make a tea or bath of red pepper, into which put salt, and silver money. 
Rub freely, and the pain will leave you. If sick otherwise, you will have 
to get a root doctor, and he will boil roots, the names of which he knows, 
and silver, together, and the patient must drink freely of this, and he or 
she will get well. The king root of the forest is called ‘High John, the 
Conqueror.’ All believers in conjuring quake when they see a bit of it in 
the hand of any one. 

“Tie a snake shed around your waist, and it will help you carry any 
point you wish. Tie red flannel strings around your ankles, knees, and 
arms, and it will keep off conjure. Also, wear silver money around your 
neck.” 

“A Worp oF CourRTSHIP. — Gentleman: Lady, if you should see me 
coming down the road, hat sitting on three sprigs of hair, cigar in north 
corner of my mouth, my coat-tail arguing with the wind, and my shoes 
crying judgment, what would be the consequence? 


“ Lady: My head is full of argument, 
My tongue is full of chat, 
Say, kind gentleman, can you tell me 
What ’s good for that ?” 


“Wuy THE WREN DOES NoT FLy HicH.— The eagle and the wren 
once had a contest as to who should be king of the air. At the time 
appointed for the trial of strength they began to soar, and whichever went 
the highest was to be king. After they had gone a few feet up, the wren 
placed herself on the back of the eagle, and she was so light that he did 
not know she was there. After the eagle had flown as high as he could 
go, he called out, ‘Where are you, Mr. Wren?’ Then the wren flew about 
six feet above him and answered, ‘I am the highest!’ 

“For her falsehood she was told she should always fly low.” 

“ BRER Rappit BEATS BRER Fox. — One day Brer Fox was hungry. 
As he wandered about the wood he saw a squirrel upon the branch of a 
tall tree. ‘Hello, Brer Squirrel!’ he said; ‘ Hello, Brer Fox!’ replied 
the squirrel. 

“Then said Brer Fox, ‘I once had a brother who could jump from limb 
to limb.’ ‘So can I,’ replied Brer Squirrel. ‘Let me see you,’ said the 
fox, so the squirrel jumped from limb to limb. 
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“*Brer Squirrel, I have a brother who can jump from tree to tree.’ ‘I 
can, too.’ So Brer Squirrel jumped from tree to tree. 

“* Brer Squirrel, I had a brother who could jump from the top of a tall 
tree right into my arms.’ ‘I can, too,’ said the squirrel, and he did. 
Brer Fox ate him all up. 

“ Brer Rabbit was lying in his bed near by, and saw all that was done. 
‘Brer Fox,’ said he, ‘you a mighty smart man, but I had a brother who 
could do something you cannot do.’ 

““*What was it?’ said Brer Fox. 

““*My brother could let anybody tie a large rock around his neck, and 
jump off this bridge into the water and swim out.’ ‘So can I,’ said the 
fox. Then Brer Rabbit fixed the rock and the string, and Brer Fox jumped, 
but he has not been heard of since.” 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LoRE SOCIETY. — 
The Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society for the year 1899 
will be held in New Haven, Conn., at the same time with the meeting of 
the American Society of Naturalists and other affiliated Societies, during 
the week between Christmas and the New Year, probably on December 28, 
1899. Members intending to present papers will please give notice to the 
Permanent Secretary, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. Further informa- 
tion will be given concerning the arrangements hereafter to be completed. 


PRESENTATION TO THE FoLK-LorRE Society OF OBJECTS ILLUSTRATING 
Mexican Fo.k-Lore. — During a visit to Chicago of Mr. E. S. Hartland, 
President of the Folk-Lore Society, Mr. Hartland was interested in pottery 
masks representing personages in a local Mexican Passion Play, exhibited 
by Prof. Frederick Starr, who has made extensive studies in the folk-lore of 
Mexico. Professor Starr offered to obtain such figurines for the Folk-Lore 
Society ; but this original proposition was expanded by him into an offer to 
present a large collection of objects illustrating folk-lore of civilized Mexi- 
cans, on condition that the Folk-Lore Society would keep together the col- 
lection, and print a catalogue. On June 27 was held at the rooms of the 
Anthropological Institute a joint meeting of the Folk-Lore Society and the 
Institute, at which the objects were presented and explained by Professor 
Starr. On the previous evening the Folk-Lore Society gave a public dinner 
to Professor Starr at the Holborn Restaurant, the President of the Society 
occupying the chair. The health of Professor Starr was proposed by Mr. 
Andrew Lang with a suitable address. It was announced that the Society 
had voted to make Professor Starr an honorary member, and to present 
him with a complete set of the Society’s publications, now amounting to 
forty-two volumes. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE History oF RELIGIONS. — In connec- 
tion with the Exposition Universelle of 1900 is to be held this Congress ; 
the committee appeal to theologians, sociologists, ethnographists, folk-lor- 
ists, and others interested. The Congress will be divided into eight sec- 
tions, the first including the religions of uncivilized peoples; those of 
American aborigines are especially indicated. Other sections relate to 
Oriental, Egyptian, Semitic, Hindu, and Iranian, Greek and Roman, Ger- 
manic, Celtic and Slavic, and Christian religions. Beside French, the 
Latin, German, English, and Italian languages may be used in the discus- 
sions. The President of the Commission is Albert Réville ; as vice-presi- 
dents appear the names of Bertrand, Bréal, Maspero, Oppert, and Senat ; as 
secretaries, Marillier and Jean Réville. As especial subjects for discussion 
in the section of non-civilized religion are mentioned totemism, sacrifice, 
condition of souls after death, festivals in pre-Columbian Central America, 
especially among Mayas. At the present time, and in view of the atten- 
tion excited by recent troubles in France, it is well to notice with respect 
the ability of the preparations for what should be a brilliant Congress. 
The date of the meeting will be from September 3 to 9. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


THe INTERNATIONAL FoLK-LORE CONGRESS OF THE WORLD’s COLUMBIAN 
Exposition. (Archives of the International Folk-Lore Association. 
Vol. i.) Chicago: Charles H. Sergel Company. 1898. Pp. 512. 

This volume, devoted to the papers offered at the International Folk- 
Lore Congress of 1893, contains an extensive mass of information from all 
quarters of the globe. To notice the material in detail would be quite 
beyond the capacity of this Journal; we shall therefore content ourselves 
with reference to certain articles which have appeared to us to present espe- 
cial interest. 

Mr. MacRitchie gives additional arguments in support of the thesis that 
the dwarfs of folk-lore represent primitive races of short stature. Dealing 
with “The Northern Trolls,” he points out that early northern visitors to 
Greenland identified the Eskimos or Skroelings with the trolls. Such was 
also the case with Lapps. He considers, however, that ancient under- 
ground folk of still smaller stature gave originally the foundation for stories 
of mythical dwarfs. 

Rev. Walter Gregor gives some account of the ceremonies used in Scot- 
land for purposes of divination and popular medicine. When these rites 
were performed with water, this had to be drawn from a ford, or from 
below a bridge, where the dead and living were supposed to pass. The 
water, drawn in silence, at stated times, usually after sunset in the twilight 
“atween the sin (sun) and the sky,” was designated “unspoken water.” 
When a cow or other animal fell in, and the evil eye was suspected as a 
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cause, this water was administered as a cure. When not drawn at the time 
above mentioned, it was taken “in the silence of the night,” that is, about 
midnight. Usually one person fetched the water ; if two went, they must 
not speak to each other or to any person they met. Nota word must be 
uttered, until the draught was administered to the ailing animal. Some- 
times the rule was more complicated ; in the case of a cure for fever, the 
stream sought must form the boundary between two lairds’ lands, and the 
water must be drawn in a wooden basin of a peculiar shape. On the jour- 
ney back, the operator must turn with the sun at three spots, three times 
at each spot. On reaching the door of the house where the patient was, 
the operator must wait until the disk of the sun appears above the horizon, 
when the water was blessed in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. In another case, three stones are lifted from the bed of the 
stream, held in the hands and in the mouth, and the patient lies silent all 
night. 

Prof. K. Krohn offers an interesting account of the worship of the dead 
in Finland. Formerly, when a new place of abode was chosen, it was 
necessary to select a place for “ Karsikko,” that is to say, a grove of 
trees ; when a person died, a tree was lopped, and sacrifices were then 
offered to the dead ; when a bullock was killed, the first cooked dish was 
carried to the grove. In spring, the first fish must be offered ; and in 
autumn the first corn. If money were received, a coin must, first of all, be 
taken to the place cf sacrifice. Later on, the grove was reduced to a 
single tree, and finally to a mere memorial without any religious significa- 
tion. The oldest form must have existed at the time when the Savolax 
people emigrated from Vermland to Delaware. In 1653, two Delaware- 
Finns, a man and a woman, were sentenced for sorcery. In the eighteenth 
century, these first Finns in America accepted, first the Dutch, afterwards 
the English language, and are now entirely blent with the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

From a paper of V. V. Vucasovic, on funeral customs of the Southern 
Slavs, it would appear that the colossal monuments erected over the dead, 
chiefly from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, constitute imitations, as 
respects form, of Roman sarcophagi, but often placed on prehistoric 
tumuli. On the sides is sculptured especially the funeral dance, which 
they danced backwards ; the dancers are composed of men and women, in 
odd numbers. Episodes of the life of the deceased are also represented. 
The defunct is accustomed to hold the cross in his right hand, and is sur- 
mounted by a demi-lune and star, emblems of fortune (The Bosnian coat of 
arms), In his left hand he has a sword, and defends himself against a 
monster which seeks to devour him. Modern funeral customs are de- 
scribed. 

F. F. Feilberg, in a paper called “ Buried Alive,” notices the custom of 
making, in the gable wall of farmhouses in Jutland, a low arch filled out 
with bricks, called the “ corpse-door,” it being the practice to carry out the 
coffin through the orifice, and wall up the opening before the return of the 
funeral procession, to the end, no doubt, that the dead might not be able 
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to find the entrance to its old home, with the result of disturbing the 
survivors. The practice of burying living animals beneath the walls of a 
building survives to this day ; the usage is a survival of foundation sacri- 
fice. The idea seems to be that the spirit of the victim may watch the 
boundary, and exclude evil demons ; thus in Fyn, a ghost had its walk 
through the gate, but a dog being interred in the entrance, the ghost was 
compelled to stay outside. The same usages were anciently applied to 
protect the boundary of the village, or the shore of the sea, from the en- 
croaching ocean. The guardian spirit of a church is still supposed to 
watch the place, and prevent profanation ; if the old custom of burying a 
living animal is dispensed with, it is supposed that the first person buried 
in the churchyard will be appointed as guardian, As the writer points out, 
the thought of a sacrifice to a mysterious power may also have been work- 
ing in the minds of the persons who have buried the animals, 

Dr. Stanislas Prato discusses the symbol of the vase, noting the myth of 
Pandora, and the manner in which, in a Brazilian legend, transformations 
result from the prohibited opening of a tucuman kernel containing animals 
of might. He sets forth the modern symbolism of the vessel, and exam- 
ines the tales connected with the choice of the caskets in Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice.” 

N. B. Emerson abstracts the Hawaiian version of the Maui-legend ; in his 
report Maui appears as a transformer akin to the familiar figure of Ameri- 
can aboriginal mythology; Maui obtains the secret of fire, hitherto only 
known to the mud-hen, and delays the overrapid course of the Sun by 
breaking off the rays which stand out from his body, like spines from a 
sea-urchin, thus weakening the luminary. Maui, in spite of his beneficent 
activity, appears as a very dissolute and generally worthless personage, who 
is finally killed for thieving by the great gods. The activity of this trans- 
former, therefore, altogether answers to the character of the American one, 
according to the view set forth by Dr. Boas in the publication forming the 
sixth volume of the “Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society,” who 
regards the purposes of the agent of transformation as purely selfish. 

Brief tales recorded by W. W. Gill from the atoll of Manahiki are in- 
teresting, in that they show how the general idea of the giant-queller is 
modified by the environment; Tamaro kills a white shark, and finds a 
subaqueous paradise in the home of the fish-god. 

Under the title of “An Ancient Egyptian Creation Myth,” A. Wiede- 
mann gives an account of the legend contained in the hieratic papyrus, 
No. 10,188 of the British Museum, found at Thebes in 1860. This 
papyrus, although only dated from the year 306-5 B. C., gives a narration 
which, in the view of Wiedemann, is of great antiquity, antedating other 
Egyptian legends on the subject, and belonging to a period earlier than 
the time of the pyramids. The myth deals with Ra, the sun-god, as 
creator, from the first existing together with the primordial waters. Ra is 
conceived as human in shape, the visible sun being his eye; he raises 
heaven and earth from the waters. Afterwards, from him, by a process 
answering to that of male generation, arise the divine pair, Shu and Tefnut, 
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who are left in the chaotic waters, and from whom come, first Seb and Nut, 
then Osiris and his race. As Shu and Tefnut are emanations of Ra, the 
latter is said to have become a trinity. Ra, mutilating himself, has left his 
sun-eye in the waters, issues to the earth, and makes for himself a new 
sun; Shu and Tefnut follow him to earth, and bring to Ra his former eye. 
Ra weeps over it, and from the tears springs man. But Ra’s eye is 
incensed at being superseded, and Ra is compelled to grant it the old 
place in his head ; now having two eyes, the double light from these lumi- 
naries burns the plants, and Ra is obliged to restore the withered vegeta- 
tion ; he then issues from the plants, and creates reptiles, good and bad. 
Thus the myth. A second version carries us on to the stage of mysticism ; 
Ra is now described as assuming the forms of Existence, hypostatized 
under the name of Chepera; he is the Nine-in-One. The creation of life 
by self-pollution, and the divine pair, Shu and Tefnut, are alluded to in 
inscriptions from 3000 B. c. Wiedemann remarks that the origin of the 
myth is not from play on words, but from philosophical speculation. 
Egyptian religious thought not being fixed, the present scheme represents 
only one of many inconsistent speculations. 

A. Haas offers interesting notices concerning Pomeranian beliefs respect- 
ing death and burial. Among the superstitions noted is that of telling 
the bees on the death of the owner of a farm. O. Knoop supplies a collec- 
tion of tales and beliefs concerning Pomeranian house spirits. _M. Drago- 
mannov discourses on the “ Taming of the Shrew,” in the folk-lore of the 
Akraine. The volume contains an account of the persons chiefly con- 
nected with the Congress, and the address of Lieut. F. S. Bassett. 

W. W. Newell. 


Tue Makinc or RELIGION. By ANDREW LanGc. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1898. Pp. 380. 


A review of Mr. Lang’s work would come late, were it not that the book 
has been the subject of discussion in recent numbers of “ Folk-Lore.” 
The author considers the modern science of the History of Religion to 
teach, that Man derived the conception of Spirit from reflection on phe- 
nomena of sleep, dreams, death, shadow, and experiences of trance and 
hallucination. Ghosts, thus obtained, became the first objects of belief 
and worship, and were gradually magnified into gods, of which, in the end, 
one became supreme; on the other hand, from belief in the survival of the 
soul grew the notion of immortality. This system he proposes to study 
from fresh points of view. In the first place, he treats what he calls the 
X phenomena among savages, clairvoyance, crystalomancy, second-sight, 
demoniacal possession, and so on, giving examples to show the prevalence 
of similar experiences; he considers that their apparently supernatural 
character may have much to do with the theory of a separable soul, and ap- 
parently inclines toward a belief in the verity at least of the occurrences. 
The statements concerning the savage phenomena are not especially full, 
the account not undertaking to exhibit a complete view of the department. 
The second part of the treatise undertakes to supply a substitute for the 
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animistic doctrine; this is, that the idea of God as, to use the writer’s 
words, “‘a primal eternal being, author of all things, the father and friend 
of man, the invisible, omniscient guardian of morality, belongs to the 
lowest savages, who reverence this supreme deity without idol-worship or 
sacrifice, as immutable, impeccable, all-seeing, benevolent, and lovable. 
To establish a doctrine so widely different from received opinion, one 
would expect to find an elaborate examination of savage morality in its 
higher aspect ; but the scope of inquiry is limited, the most important part 
of the examination being concerned with Australians as examples of the 
lowest intelligence, and with their mysteries, 

The views of Mr. Lang are traversed by Mr. E. S. Hartland in “ Folk- 
Lore” (December, 1898). With his usual clearness and common sense, 
Mr. Hartland points out that the true character of Australian divine per- 
sonages widely differs from the quality required by the theory. Thus 
Daramulun, patron of the Murring tribes, lived on earth, died, and now 
dwells with ghosts in the sky. He had a wife who was an emu, and he 
himself seems to have had progeny, and to be indeed a tribal ancestor. 
He presides over a cruel initiation rite, involving cannibalistic features, 
the youths being at times bitten to death. The idea that religious belief is 
quite a different thing from myth, Mr. Hartland maintains, is not to be 
allowed ; myths are essentially sacred, although shifting beliefs. Of crea- 
tion, in the Hebrew sense, savage cosmogony is ignorant; the so-called 
creators find the actual universe already in existence. As to moral char- 
acter, the chief Australian spirits are little better than apotheoses of the 
wizard. Mr. Lang regards the five precepts laid on neophytes of the 
Kurnai as being in essence parallel with Hebrew commandments ; but 
Mr. Hartland considers them as quite other in scope. The injunction to 
obey elders is intended to strengthen the power of the old men ; that to 
live in peace with friends is a remnant of Gentile custom; to share with 
those who are friendly is equally a survival of tribal communism ; not to 
interfere with married women is an injunction appropriate to a society 
which has recently emerged from group marriage ; to refrain from forbid- 
den food is a rule avowedly dependent on superstition. In general, in order 
to comprehend Australian life, it is necessary to put aside Christian and 
civilized conceptions. 

To these criticisms Mr. Lang, in the following number of “ Folk-Lore,” 
responded in a moderate tone, affirming that his intention had been only 
to affirm, that the concept of an immortal and holy deity had been among 
the religious conceptions of early man, who associated with this belief 
ideas quite contradictory. He maintained that the notions of divine 
power, goodness, and generosity might easily occur, even to savages. In 
the use of the term Our Father to denote the chief deity, love is implied. 
In primitive religion appear what we call rational factors ; the fancy con- 
nected with the presentation, degrading the purity of the conceptions, 
resulted in myth, abounding in elements which to us are irrational. The 
probability of European influence in producing the higher Australian 
notions he minimizes, pointing out correspondences in the accounts of Mr. 
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Manning, based on his experience of 1845, and of Mrs. Langloh Parker at 
the present time. As to the origin of morality, the only difference be- 
tween Mr. Lang and his critic is, that he sees natural affection as well as 
the interest of the strongest as a formative cause of the morality. The 
question is, whether man first conceived of an immoral medicine-man, and 
later on purified the conception, or whether he first imagined a good, kind 
Maker, and then degraded the idea. He asks for a case in which we 
know that a dirty old medicine-man was elevated into a “kind supreme 
being, guardian of tribal morality.” 

In a rejoinder, Mr. Hartland pointed out that Mr. Lang’s qualified de- 
fence is a variation from the unconditional statements of his book ; one of 
his chief complaints against Mr. Lang’s method is, that he has dwelt on one 
set of beliefs, turning away from another set as mere myths. As to the 
accounts of Mr. Manning and of Mrs. Langloh Parker, the coincidences 
are just sufficient to furnish further ground for inquiry. Mr. Hartland 
does not deny the existence of kinship affection in Australian morality ; 
but the main purpose of the mysteries is to promote discipline, and to 
preserve the social organization. 

In reviewing this controversy, the grand lesson to be drawn is that 
differences of interpretation of savage intelligence arise from the imperfec- 
tion of record. Give us a complete and unadorned account of Australian 
mysteries, such as perhaps can still be procured by supplying investigators 
who will undergo initiation, with all the indecencies, savageries, and 
cruelties, with the sacred legends and songs as well as the rites in detail ; 
then we shall see just what degree of analogy to the higher faiths these 
present. It is all a question of money; the students could be procured. 
But unluckily this generation still finds it easier to speculate on imperfect 
accounts, than to make even a small outlay for the purpose of learning the 
unadorned truth. As to recent observations, the imperfection of the 
methods still employed has been the subject of observation in this Journal ; 
pieced-out notes go a very little way toward elucidation. 

In the work here under examination, it was the opinion of Mr. Lang, 
that animism, so far from offering an explanation of the phenomena of 
religion, comes in later on, as a force calculated to deform and degrade 
the purity of the original intuitions. A basis for this position will be found 
in the “Introduction to the History of Religion,” by F. B. Jevons, who 
holds that inchoate monotheism is the earlier stage, which is back of the 
ritual of polytheistic gods (p. 391). This proposition is a deduction from 
the totem theory, in which it is assumed that a single tribe has properly 
only a single divine object of worship. To the mind of the writer of this 
notice, such doctrine is an unfounded assumption. 

W. W. Newell. 


Tue History or THE Hoty (The Temple Classics.) 
Translated from the French by SepastiaN Evans. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. 1898. 2 vols. pp. 305, 298. 


These little volumes, very charming in appearance, present an English 
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translation of an old French prose romance, edited by C. Potvin in 1866. 
This story Mr. Evans has turned into very agreeable English, of somewhat 
archaic phraseology ; for the manner in which the translator has executed 
his undertaking, only praise can be offered. 

As to the contents of the French tale, less unqualified approval can be 
pronounced. The narrative belongs to the most extravagant type of the 
abundantly marvellous fictions concerning the history of the Holy Grail. 
In a series of articles contained in this Journal, it has been shown that the 
oldest work connected with this cycle, the celebrated poem of Crestien of 
Troyes, knows nothing of the Grail as a vessel of the sacrament, but only 
of a mysterious dish which plays quite an accidental part in the action. 
By subsequent misunderstanding, according to the view taken in the 
papers mentioned, was developed the variety of later fictions, answering to 
modern religious novels, in which the Holy Grail played so prominent a 
part. In these stories the incidents of the French poet continued to fur- 
nish suggestions, which were so altered and elaborated as to result in 
completely opposite situations. In the end, the achievement of the Grail 
was assigned to a chaste knight, a type of Christ according to the medieval 
conception, named Galahad. The present romance is closely connected 
with the tale relating to the latter; the hero is represented as celibate and 
religious, but is still named Perceval. The corruption of this appellation 
into Pellesvaus has furnished a convenient distinctive title for the romance. 
(For abstract, see vol. x. pp. 309-311.) The tale has interest for the 
scholar, as throwing light on the evolution of the romances dealing with 
Galahad; how much literary value attaches to it may be questioned. 
Entirely without sequence or psychologic worth, it consists of a string of 
wild and impossible adventures ; in the presence of more reasonable con- 
temporary stories having some relation to human life, it may be thought 
that the composition is to be allowed only archzologic merit. 

The translator has added an epilogue, in which he comments on the 
date of record, which he sets as between 1214 and 1225. This is likely; 
but when Mr. Evans proceeds to qualify the romance as the “ first and 
most authentic ” version of the legend, he makes a claim which will,scarce 
receive the indorsement of any scholar familiar with the cycle. On the 
contrary, the romance bears on every page the characteristics of the thir- 
teenth century, in sharp distinction from the simpler and more poetic style 
of the twelfth. A well-known mention of the chronicler Helinandus refers 
to a history of the Holy Graal ; Mr. Evans well shows that the chronicler 
did not write in 1204, but as late as 1227, at which time, according to 
Vincent of Beauvais, Guarin, who is said to have been intimate with 
Helinandus, became bishop of Senlis. But Mr. Evans is in error in sup- 
posing that the notice of the chronicle of necessity refers to the romance 
now in question. On the contrary, as Mr. Nutt has indicated, the refer- 
ence seems to be to quite another work, the so-called Grand St. Graal. 

The name of the author of this romance is not mentioned. The false 
prologue to Crestien’s Perceval speaks of a certain Master Blihis as an 
authority on the story of the Grail; this notice leads Mr. Evans to assume 
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the possible authorship of this (presumedly mythical) Blihis, and the sug- 
gestion is accepted by the printer, who informs us on the inside of the 
cover, in a pretty design figuring a tombstone, that the aforesaid Master 
Blihis Zoruit circa 1200-1250. Suppose this to be the case, it is plain the 
production could not present the original type of the history, and antedate 
a poem composed at least a generation earlier. 

The reader, however, may be left to decide on the literary merits of the 
French romance; to Mr. Evans is due thanks for having put a curious 
novel, so to speak, of the thirteenth century within the reach of the Eng- 
lish-speaking public. 

W. W. Newell. 
Brrpv Gops. By Cuares pE Kay. With an accompaniment of decora- 
tions by George Wharton Edwards, New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

(n. d.) Pp. xix, 249. 

Mr. de Kay very justly remarks that in the study of man’s groping to- 
ward religious belief, the influence of birds and beasts has been (until 
lately) neglected, whereas in the daily life of savages these were and are 
objects as important as the phenomena of light and air. He therefore 
undertakes to call attention to remains in the early lore of Europe of a 
very extensive connection of birds with gods, pointing to a worship of the 
bird as representative of the deity. He follows in mythology, epic poetry, 
and legends the traces of certain birds, selecting the dove, woodpecker, 
cuckoo, peacock, owl, swan, and eagle, and undertakes to show how their 
peculiarities and habits, observed with keenness, have laid the foundation 
for elements of various religions and mythologies, and supplied the skele- 
ton of plots on which have been built numerous myths and tragedies. He 
points out that modern historical science supposes rather mixture of con- 
quering races with their predecessors than eradication, and thinks that old 
beliefs reveal the influence of non-Aryan peoples. When the origin of a 
divinity or of one aspect of a divinity, depended on original bird nature, 
in the natural course of things the animal became humanized, and in the 
end the bird remained only as a symbol of which the meaning was forgot- 
ten. Recognition of the honor once assigned to birds, he suggests, may 
have some tendency to shame modern descendants of the worshippers into 
taking some pains to prevent the extinction of bird life. 

The method of conception of the author may be illustrated by examples. 
Aphrodite is drawn by doves, because in the spring that bird shines in his 
finest feather, and is especially ardent in love-making. Herodotus relates 
the account of the prophetesses at Dodona, that the oracle was established 
at the command of a black dove, which settled in an oak-tree ; the grove 
at Dodona may have been presumed to have been a shrine of the Pelas- 
gians, sacred to divinities ruder than Zeus and his daughter. In the Greek 
dove-name oinds is to be found the source of the name Aineas, who is to 
be regarded as the dove god humanized. The capture of Venus by Vul- 
can in a golden net is the survival of a bird-characteristic. The prophetic 
quality of the woodpecker is explained by his habit of drumming on a dead 
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limb ; this was supposed to be indicative of rain, and so the creature was 
made a thunder-bird. Thus Picus the woodpecker became an Italiot 
deity. His custom of excavating a cavity caused him to be supposed cog- 
nizant of hidden treasures. With Picus Mr. de Kay correlates the Estho- 
nian Pikker ; in the temple-huts of these tribes, heathen until the twelfth 
century, we should have found wooden images of such a bird god. In the 
Kalevala we have a “hero with the scarlet headgear,” Nyyrikki, who 
blazes a path for the hunter; this personage is the woodpecker. With 
augurs ravens and crows were greater fayorites, by reason of their distinct 
voices. 

The cuckoo is sacred to spring, because of his mysterious cry. The 
cuckoo lays its egg in the nest of another bird, and is said also to remove 
the eggs of the foster-mother after its own child has been hatched. He 
was therefore regarded as a criminal. Mr. de Kay thinks that numerous 
folk-tales and myths are to be traced to this reputation ; he ventures to sug- 
gest that the story of Siegfried is the echo of a cuckoo myth. The myths 
that deal with marriage within prohibited degrees, and those treating of 
the devouring by a father of his own children may be explained in similar 
manner. The Irish hero Cuchulainn was originally a cuckoo god; he 
bears harness at seven years of age, because a young cuckoo is fledged in 
seven weeks ; his feat of driving off fifty boy-princes is a survival of the 
cuckoo’s exploits in ridding the nest of foster-brothers; his distortion 
in battle is the ruffling up of the feathers of the bird. The early bird-god 
literature among Akkads offers parallels. The writer suggests to anthro- 
pologists that the habit of couvade may have owed its origin to observa- 
tion of the habits of birds and childlike imitation. The owl rids fields of 
mice; it is assigned to Pallas Athene, because it can see in the dark; 
the attribution shows that originally the goddess must have been noctur- 
nal. Before wisdom was associated with the deity, Pallas may have been 
evolved from an owl into a psychopompos or soul-guide. 

The eagle is famous in myth, not merely on account of his power and 
swiftness, but because of the great age and ability of rejuvenescence 
assigned to him. 

Myths belonging to the category dealt with by the writer bear every evi- 
dence of belonging to a much ruder age ; parallels with Finnish mythology, 
for example, seem to demand the early existence in Greece of a people 
akin in mental traits to Finnish tribes, which lent important elements to 
Greek mythology. 

Such is an outline of the views of Mr. de Kay, who has written a brief 


but suggestive book on a very difficult subject. Even the complications of © 


philology seem simple in comparison with the tangle of mythology. When- 
ever inference enters into the discussion, when it is necessary to go beyond 
the definite statements of the source, the difficulty of passing from conjec- 
ture to demonstration is almost insuperable. The key offered by compara- 
tive etymology based on mere assonance is almost always merely de/usive. 
Only the broadest generalizations will usually be found capable of proof. 
The extent to which, in ancient art, the ascription of animal tokens to dei- 
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ties is to be explained as a relic of ancient beast worship, and the degree 
to which it is to be allowed purely symbolic, is full of uncertainty. Of 
symbolism we have examples in the animal figures still associated with the 
evangelists, and especially in the representation of Christ as a lamb bear- 
ing the cross. The requirements of ancient art in a degree explain such 
animal presentation. Equally involved are the principles of ethnological 
theory. That the Aryan races had a different way of looking at the uni- 
verse, or in respect to their forms of divinities were more advanced than 
their non-Aryan neighbors, or that simple and rude beliefs and usages 
imply the presence of lower racial elements, are propositions at least not 
established. The very literary character of the material ought also to be 
considered ; such is especially the case in regard to the late and highly 
sophisticated Welsh medizval folk-lore. When, therefore, the attempt is 
made to trace a particular human story to an animal origin, there are 
countless probabilities of error. But these remarks are offered merely by 
way of pointing out the caution to be observed, and by no means with 
intent to cast doubt on the general correctness of the author’s theme, that 
animal mythology antedates the humanized versions of ancient literature. 
W. W. Newell. 
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